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: ae BALTIMORE, 


THE FOUNDER OF THE STATE OF MARYLAND, 


i} While living, could not. be made to believe that in 200 years after 
his time, there would exist an establishment in the City of 
Baltimore, called the OLD 


{MARYLAND CURIOSITY SHOP, } 


: MW 
Br=\ But it is a fact, ‘that here ig sith a ‘place, and the oldest established | 


in the City, where may be obtained : 
RARE OLD BOOKS, {J 
COINS, MEDALS, ~ 

/ AUTOGRAPHS, DOCUMENTS, 


SHELLS, MINERALS, &C., &C. 
pas~PLEASE GIVE THE PROPRIETOR A CALL.-@aq 


JOHN BRADY, 


Oe Le oe 
D BOOKS AND COINS BOUGHT. 


 Sehool Books, Stationery, Old Music and Plays. 
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ADVERTISEMENT . 


I think it necessary, as the nameof Mr. Jefferson is in- 
troduced into this work, to inform the reader, that it was 


Minished and sent to the press as early as March last; but 


from circumstances not within the controul of the author, 


fhas remained to this late period silently on the prin- 
ter’s shely es. 

The author gives this notice, lest it should be thought 
ungenerous, if not invidious, to call in question any state- 
ment of facts, made by a man now dead, and incapable of 

raking any reply. 


v Ly _ lod ~ 
September 25, 1826. 
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TO THE | 
HON. JOHN E. HOWARD, ESQ. 
Late Governor of Maryland, 
[AND THE REST OF MY COMPATRIOTS AND GREY-HEADED 
FELLOW SUFFERERS—THE SURVIVING OFFICERS 


OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR: 


| 


Gentlemen—From the natare of the subject of the fol- 
lowing memoir, as well as from that cordial and sincere 
affection I feel as a fellow soldier, E take the liberty of 
dedicating to you the following sheets ; containing a short 
narrative and defence of the character, of not only a sol- 
dicr, but a hero, | 

Accept gentlemen, this first and last, and only pledge 
‘in my power of an unceasing friendship; begotten in 
youth, strengthened by mutual sufferings, and matured 
with old age. 

It is doubtless an unpleasant reflection, that now in the 
decline of life, we are placed in such circumstances as to 
preclude all the endearments connected with sociai inter- 
course. Wecan however, collect our neighbouring youth 
around us, and fight our battles o’er and o’er again, by 

| our fire sides, and when left alone, like Uncle Toby build 7 

| Forts with brick bats, and lay sieges with wooden guns 
and hickory sticks, 

| And, gentlemen, although I feel no disposition to in- 
volve or identify you in a controversy of this kind 5 a con- 

| troversy im which you perhaps, feel but little interest— 

| yet, permit me to observe, that in a national view, it is a 
controversy in which we are all in some degree involved, 
becdiise it is not the family of capt. Cresap only, but all 
the officers of the army, the state of Maryland, and the 
national character that are at stake, for it will not be for- 
gotten that capt. Cresap was the first captain selected by 
the state of Maryland in the revolutionary war. 

It is then I conceive a poor compliment to the officers of 
the army, and especially to Maryland, to say, or permit 
it to be said, that an ‘* infamous murderer’? was selected 
as one of her distinguished citizens, by the state of Mary- 


















land, to fill the most honorable military station in her gift. 
If then gentlemen, I am so happy, as to be able to re- | 
move this stigma, and expunge all those black spots im- | 
puted to capt. Cresap, I certainly render my country a. 
service. 
And I sincerely pray gentleman, that you and each of | 
you, may now in the decline of life, enjoy all that felicity, — 
ease, prosperity and happiness, that your services merit, | 
and your age and infirmities require, and may none of us | 
in a dying hour have it to say, from penury and want, 
what was pathetically the dying dirge of poor old Wolsey, 
‘if’ said he, «I had served my God as faithfully as my 
King, (country) he would not have forsaken me in my 


fast moments.” 
fa} THE AUTHOR. 
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PREFACE. 


| Soon after Mr. Jefferson’s celebrated notes were pub- 
ished or rather soon after I became acquainted with them, 


'!I conceived the design of refuting the unfounded and un- 


just charges therein, against my deceased friend capt. 


‘Michael Cresap.* Knowing most assuredly from person- 
‘Jal acquaintance with the accused, that those charges were 


mot true. But I foresaw, from. the celebrity of the author 


‘lof the notes on Virginia, not only asa man of superior ta- 
Tents, but as standing high, yea pre-eminent in the esti- 
mation of his fellow-citizens as a politician. 


I foresaw, L say, to call in question the truth of any 


| statement made by such a man, especially by such a pig- 


my as myself, however, encircled with the shield of truth, 
would in all probability, be as unavailing and* feeble as 


‘ithe efforts of a mosquito to demolish an ox. 


Thus perplexed and doubtful what course to pursue, I 
received an assurance from Luther Martin, Esq. Attor- 
ney general of Maryland, who had intermarried with a 
daughter of capt. Cresap, that he would undertake a de- 
fence of his character. ‘This assurance of Mr. Martin, 
releived my mind—feeling confident as to the result.— 


| knowing him not only to possess superior talents, but oc- 


-cupying a station, and moving in a circle—co-equal in re- 


|spectability with the Philosopher of Monticello. I there- 


fore without delay, placed in his hands the materials for 


| the work (as they were in my possession. ) 


Mr. Martin, soon after published in a pamphlet form, 
the defence of capt. Cresap’s character—but it had not the 
desired effect—first because it was not, nor could in its na- 
‘ture Be co-extensive with the notes on Virginia, secondly 
pamphlets after the first reading are thown aside—lost, 
‘and forgotten.—And permit me to add thirdly, that at the 
period when Mr. Martin’s piece issued from the press— 


Mr. Jefferson, calls him col. Michael Cresap ; which 


lunisiake trifling as it may appear, yet goes to prove the im- 


i 


perfect acquaintance he had with the man and the character, 
he handles so freely ; it is true there was a col. of this name 
but every body knows he was no! the man intended. 





politics ran high—party spirit was het, and Mr. Jeffer- 


son’s name stood highest amongst his brethren of the great | 
and respectable republican party—it was but too evident | 


that any blemish on the moral. fame of such a man, was. 


easily transferable to his political standing, hence it was | 


better upon the whole, some men might think, that Cre- 


sap however innocent, should yet remain under censure. 


than that any suspicion as to the perfection of so great a 
character should rest on the pablic mind. 

Since which period—regardless of truth, honor and jus- 
tice a great many orators, poets and scriblers have been 
dashing away at the name, and fame, and character of a 


man of whom it is presumable they know- just about as | 
much as of Kounli Khan or prester John, and who was as 


much their superior as the noble lion is over the muskrat, 
all these little folks, E knew would soon sink into the dus- 
ky shades.of oblivion, and therefore regarded them as 
Sguibs of smoke that the wind would carry away. ; 

Buta book has lately fallen into my hands, written by 
the Rev. Doct. Doddridge of Wellsburgh, a man for whom 
I had hitherto entertained the highest respect, yea Warm- 
est friendship, in which book for what cause to me utter- 
ly problematical the old sore is irritated and laid open a- 
gain, not only the old Logan speach is raised from the 
dead, but a new and hitherto unheard of charge levelled a- 
gainst the character and fame of capt. Cresap. 

It therefore now becomes my indispensable and impera- 
tive duty (however late,) as. the only remaining person, 
on earth, qualified from personal knowledge to do that 
justice to the memory of this mistaken and abused char- 
acter, that I think no other individual can do, and which in 
fact has been too long delayed. __ 3 

The piece published some years sincé, by Mr. Martin, 
aimed at nothing more than a refutation of the charges 
brought against capt. Cresap in the celebrated notes on 
Virginia, to wit.: the Logan Speach, and Mr. Jefferson’s 
super-addition, that he (capt. Cresap)* was infamous for 
his many Indian murders,” naw however conclusive and sa- 
tisfactory the facts and argumentsy as stated in Mr. Mar- 
tins piece, might appear to men of candor, at the time that 
piece appeared in public, yet it is beleived that at this day 
scarcely a vestige remains, nor do I know where I should 
apply successfully foracopy. Hence my plan is different s 
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1 mean in order the more effectually to put to silence for- 
jever all his calumniators and adversaries to bring into 
ipublic view-all the life of the late capt. Michael Cresap, 
‘deemed necessary, not only to refute the charges against 
him, but to evince and domonstrate to the world that they 
jhavebeen imposed upon, and greatly deceived in the man. 
| But my task is difficult, to prove a negative is no easy 
matter, nor can it bedone in any other way, than by pro- 
‘ducing positive proof, that positive charges cannot be 
}true, and in this case the various circumstances combined 
‘with the weight of testimony must decide. 
} The name and fame of Hector and Achillis, lives only 
in the poems of Homer, nor would a Phocion or Caius 
}Gracchus have been heard of in succeeding ages without a 
‘Plutarch, what a pity, a greater man than either, should 


have so poor a Biographer, 
JOHN J. JACOB. 





March 10, 1826. 





















INTRODUCTION. 


important. 


me, that about one year after, he branched out his goods, 
and sent me to a stand he had selected in the Allegany 
mountains, with a small assortment.—The next year 
to wit: 1774, he sent me still further west, to wit: 
to the place now called Brownsville, with a pretty large 
cargo. This whole cargo in consequence of his in- 
stractions, I sold to the officers and soldiers in the Yir- 
ginia service, in Dunmore’s war. This store being dis- 
solved, I returned to his family, at his residence in Old- 
town, now Allegany county,Maryland, Early in the year 
1775, capt. Cresap marched to Boston, with a company 
of Riflemen, and committed all his‘ intricate and multifa- 
rious business tomy care. I was then cighteen years ols 
Dunmore’s war being over, the colony of Virginia, (for 
such she then was) appointed commissioners to settle the 
expences thereof, to wit: Richard Lee, esq. col. Henry 






it may perhaps be satisfactory to the readers to hear. 
something of the competency, and qualification of the an- | 
thor, for a work of this kind, indeed in my view itis all. 
I therefore beg leave to state, that I became. 
an inmate in the family of Capt. Cresap, in my fifteenth | 
year—and soon after, although very young, had the prin- 
cipal charge of his store; and such was his confidence in_ 








































Lee, col. Clapham, col. Blackburn and-col. F. Payton— | 


these gentlemen sat at Pittsburg, Redstone Old Fort, and 
Winchester, at all of which places I attended. The gen- 
tlemen composing this board, were remarkably kind, and 
accommodating to me—they called me young Cresap, and 
allowed me a table and chair near them, the consequence 
of which was, that when any of the captains or officers 
appeared on whom I had claims for. capt. Cresap—the 
commissioners first leducted my claims out of their pay, 
and gave me a certificate for the amount; and if as it 
sometimes happened—a dispute arose between these-offi- 
cers and myself—the commissioners would laugh, and I 
believe invariably decided in my favor. 


of the commissioners, I obtained for sapt. Cresap during 
hisjabsence draugths on the treasury of Virginia, to a large 
t o = S 
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Thus through | 
my persevereing diligence and the accommodating spirit | 


amount—and was delighted with the prospect of present-- 7 


eee 







ing him with such a handsome sum of money on his return 
Phome, but unhappily for his family, he never did return 5 
my hopes perished—and I felt as an orphan cast upon an # 
unfriendly world, withont father,-mother or friend. e~ 
iremained however with the widow and family, until about 
fihe ist July, 1776, when being now 19 years old, I was 
selected as the ensign to a company of militia, ordered to 
march to general Washington’s camp—these militia when 
collected together, amounted to about 1500 men, from 
ithe state of Maryland, commanded by general Bealle, 
land were called the Flying Camp—we arrived at Fort 
‘Lee, on the west side of the Hudson river, just time enough 
to see Fort Washington, on the opposite shore, taken by 
the British, the next day I believe, or very soon after, we 
retraced our steps, and had a tag-rag- race through the 
Jerseys, with general Howe, and the English army at 
our heels; and we proved that however the British might 
be over our match in-somethings—yet there was one thing 
in which we beat them—namely, in running ? we reach- 
ed Philadelphia in safety early in December, and were 
discharged—but I applied for a commission in the re- 
gular army, and was appointed a lieutenant, and remain- 
jed in the army during five campaigns, to wit: until the 
winter of 1781. I then retired, as the Maryland line had 
suffered greatly, and was much reduced in the fatal bat- 
tle of Cambden, in South Carolina.—And I think it was 
fin the summer or autmn of this year, 1781, that I was 
‘married to capt. Cresap’s widow, with whom I lived near 
}40 years. Thus it will appear from my intimate ac- 
| quaintance with capt. Cresap from the year 1772, to his 
| death--from my intermarriage with his widow with whom 
|i lived a great many years—from the circumstance of all 
| his papers, books, and memorandums, falling into my 
| hands, and permit to add from that implicit and unbound- 
ed confidence he placed in me—it must be evident to eve- 
ry man, that no part of his public life was or could have 
been concealed from me—capt. Cresap was naturally 
cheerful, full of vivacity and very communicative, and I 
am certain that there was no occurrence, no interesting 
circumstance, especially in respect to the Indians, buf 
| what was detailed to his wife, and often in my presence. 
| Therefore I venture to predict that if any man shall pre- 
| sume to contradict what I shall advance in the following 





memoirs of the life of capt. Cresap. He must prove that 


truth is not truth, or that facts are lies. | 

And with the readers permission, I will add, that this 
short narrative of my proceedings, as the clerk or agent} 
of capt. Cresap, with the Virginia commissioners, fur- 
nishes strong presumptive proof, that at this period, to’ 
wit: in the summer and autumn of the year 1775, no such 
idea was entertained of capt. Cresap, by the gentlemen, | 
who settled the expences of Dunmore’s war—as that he 
was the murderer of Logan’s. family, or that he was a | 
man of infamous character, as an Indian murderer, or that | 
he was the cause of the war--I say if these gentlemen had en- | 
tertained any such idea—I should certainly have heard it | 
from some of them, either at Pittsburg, Redstone or Win- 
chester; but I most solemnly declare that I never did to my 
knowledge or recollection, hear the least whisper, or | 
smallest intimation of the kind from them, or any other | 
individual; so far from it, that capt. Cresap was treated | 
with the most marked and respectful attention manifested | 
tome whe acted as his representative, although only. | 
boy. : 





| 
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CHAPTER, I. 


4 concise view of the customs, manners, and physical 


| 
| strength of the American Nation.at the commencement of 


the Revolutionary war. 


As nearly every circumstance connected with. our late 
revolutionary war, has already become history, it would 
be superfluous to attempt a detail of facts already record- 
od. I mean therefore only to make a few remarks, mere- 
ly with a view to show the perilous.state of the nation, 
vhen the Hero, whose life, 1.am endeavoring to pourtray 
in its real colours, was in.its zenith, and actively and al- 
most unremittingly engaged in his country’s service. 

It is I believe -historically a fact that as-early as the 
year 1763, the British government. began to frown, and 
hreaten—to strech. out her arbitrary arms and shake them 
first at her American children, nor did they stop with 
words and vapouring; but proceeded to pass what was 
called the Stamp Act, designed it is presumed not only 
to feel how our.pulses beat, but.also. as an entering wedge 
to ulterior.measures. This law was, however so unpopu- 
Jar and met with such resolute and determined opposition - 
that John. Bull thought it best.at that time, to draw in.his 
horns ; (the Stamp Act was repealed in March 1766,) it 
was-not, however,.as the sequel has proved an abandon- 
ment—but. merely suspension of that correction they were 
preparing for sucha refractory and.disobedient set. of 

hildren, and consequently in the years 1775.and 1774 they 
ame.to the determination of-giving us such a sound drub- 
bing, as to. make us,mend our manners, or whip us until 
we did, they now threw-away. the feelings of a parent and 
commenced tyrant,.and ,passed-several laws, subversive 
of our liberties, and: past endurance. And to cap the 
climax, declared explicitly that they had theright to bind 
us in all cases whatever. ‘heir proceedings and this 
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language were indigestible food to our yankee stomachs 
we would not swallow it, and the:revolutionary war ensu 
ed. } 
I suppose it is with nations, as with individuals, tha 
is to say, while young men continue in their minorit) 
they think it nodegradation, strictly to conform to the law 
and ‘rules of parental authority. ‘But when they ‘arriv 
at maturity of physical and mental powers—they becom 
restive, impatient and anxious for freedom & emancipatio| 
from the Dominion and controul of others—and so it i. 
and so I presume it should be with nations who have un 
derstanding and energy sufficient to assert and maintail 
their rights. | 
Some nations have been hancuffed, and fettered, unti 
their wrists and ancles have become callous, and they n 
longer feel their chains. ‘Others, are so effeminate, tha 
so long as they can eat, and ‘drink, and sleep, they car 
not who suffer, who governs and how the world goes. Oth 
ers, again are ‘so ignorant, that they neither know no 
care for their rights. But'to‘the honer of the Americal 
name-we have set an example to the world. Sublime ii 
its ‘nature ‘and imperishable ‘in its effects ; the intensif} 
of that sacred flame of patriotism, that burnt in the breast 
of our old congresses, revolutionary armies and natio} 
at large, has not been nor -will*be extinguished so lo 
as materials remain in our little world ito feed ‘the flame= 
the’ Southern Hemisphere of this vast continent, so lon 
enveleped in a dark cloud of ignorance. and superstitiall 
has at length emerged ‘from her long night of abject d 
gradation, and now begins to shine a star in the phalanx 
of rational liberty. 4 
Living coals and sparks of fire occasionally shed a - 
of light in the thick foge of enslaved Europe. Butt 
‘sun will rise in due'time and the foge will’ be dispersed: 
enough of this. j | 
There was one peculiar circumstance in ouffevolutions 
ry war, that I believe has not been noticeed b¥ any histoi 
an. I mean that remarkable Providence that restraine 
and suspended the uplifted arm of vengeance from fallin} 
npon us, until we were prepared’to meet the stroke, ai 
repel its force, and if we advert te the state of our popula 
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ion, numerical strength, and to our habits, customs and 
janners at that period; it would seem that there never 
huld have happened a tine more propitious, either in res- 
sct.to the state of our own country, or in reference to the 

suropean government ; our numerical strength, perhaps, 
pout 500,000 fighting men, or men able to bear arms, 
jas now equal to the power of our enemy, Fettered and 

}amped as they were at sucha distance from the scene of 
stion, or theatre of war. 

We were moreover, from habit and manners prepared 
ind fitted for the tented ficld.; our young men were vig- 
‘ous, athletic and active; inured to fatigue, privations, 
md piain living from their infancy; they were prepared 
» suffer more, and complain less, than the dandies of the 
St: century, if placed in similar circumstances. 

'Phese days of bacon and cabbage, of hominy and pone, 
ilk and mush, of hunting shirts, leggins, and moccasins 
ave: passed away, we are now please your honors, a re- 
ned polished, polite people. 
| But still may we not ask, the all-important question, 
irst, if the British nation had strack us somewhat soon- 
r should we have had strength to repel the blow? And 
f some 30:0r 40 years later, are we sure that the nation at 
uch a period under: the influence of the British govern- 
nent, and so much older in vice and effeminacy, would 
yave possessed public virtue, patriotism and energy sufli- 
Hent not only harmoniously and’ cordially, to unite, but 
mergy sufficient to make effectual resistance? 
| ‘These questions I know contain problems not. now to 
pe solved but they point us to a kind providence, for our 
feliverance.. Our revolutionary war was the womb thet 
rave birth to thenation. And although many historians 
rave recorded the most prominent and important scenes 
and circumstances connected therewith, yeti do not re- 
hallect-to have seen any history written by a soldier— 
1one written by a man, who saw and tasted and felt, all 
the fatigues, privations and sufferings of several cam- 
paigns, or of even one campaign during this period that 
tried men’s souls.* 


| * F believe Col. Lee has given us same. account of the 
Southern army. 
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Fo enter minutely into a detail of the sufferings of an 
American soldier of the revolution, would. perhaps, in 


some cases, almost appear fabulous to the sweet-scented 
bucks of 1826—we will therefore touch the subject slight- 
ly. 

It is a fact well known, that the prisoners taken at 
Fort. Washington and. York Island, in 1776, were.croud- 
ed in goals‘and prison ships, where all suffered severely, 
and many died. 







) 
l 
l 
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| 
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That after Gen. Washington commenc= 


ed his retreat through the states of New-York and the Jer-» 
seys, at the close of this campaign, to wit: about the last 
of November, many of the soldiers were bare-foot and 
nearly naked, and it was.said that the army might be) 


traced by their blood, 


The campaign of 1777 was emphatically the campaign 


of suffering, fighting and blood. 


In it was. fought the 


battles of Brandywine, Germantown and Saratoga, ex- 


elusive of lesser affairs. 


'T'wo-of these battles I was per- 4 


sonally engaged in, to wit:. Brandywine and German-) 


town. As to the first, we lay on our arms all night, and 
slept little ifany. We fought, or were irour ranks and’ 


stations all day; and the battle ended at night. We) 
then marched in a disorderly manner nearly all night— 7 
slept but little if any and eat nothing from the night off 
the 10th of September until some time.in the day of the | 
12th. The army then marched to.a place called Red-clay,. | 


where we attempted. again to give the British army bat- 7 


tle, but such a. severe storm of cold rain came upon us, 


that-each army parted by mutual consent; and so severe © 


was the storm, which continued. with unabating fury all ® 
night, and the night was. so dark, that our baggage wa- 4] 


gons could not come up to us; and we Jay in this storm J 


without tent, or covering, or food, or fire—lsaw I believe: 
but one in camp. | 


On the 3d of October following, we left our camp early : 
in the night, and marched to attack the British in Ger- 7 
man ‘Town—we arrived and commenced firing at dawn of 7 


day, the battle continued with alternate success, until 9 or 


10 o’clock. a. M. we then Ieft the field at first in tolera- 7 


ble good order, but loss of sleep and want of food, had so 
completely wnhinged all our bodily and mental powers, 
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that in spite of all the efforts of the officers, the men were 
perpetually falling behind, turning into the woods and 
pons to sleep. Here again we had no opportunity of 
setting food, until in the night of thegth, to wit : about 
24 hours. At the close of this campaign, gen. Washington 
pouilt huts or cabins, and went into winter quarters, at a 
place called Valley Forge; but sent the Maryland line 
to which I was attached, to take up their winter quarters 
fin Wilmington, on the Delaware river, at this period the 
PMaryland line, and I suppose the army in general, were 
nearly naked, and the main army, who took up their quar- 
ters at Valley Forge. were I believe without a supply of 
food several days. Fortunately however, the Maryland 
line fared better, for.it so happened that a hind providence 
sent us a supply from our enemies, 

And so remarkable was this circumstance, that it de- 
serves a page in history. 

The Maryland line had but' just taken possession of 
ithe post assigned them for their winter quarters, which 
lay upon ahill, in view of the river Delaware, on which 
river the British ships were continually passing up and 


own; and it so happened that a pretty large Brig loaded 
vith the baggage of the British army got aground near 
the Pennsylvania shore. ‘This. was soon discovered, and 
la party. of men with a six pound field piece or two were 
sent to take her—this was easily effected, for she could 
mot make any resistance. We found in this Brig, a great 


quantity of cloathing, for officers and soldiers, rum, wine, 
tea, coffee, sugar, &c. all of which articles were exactly 
lwhat weneeded. ‘This rendered our situation truly com- 
lfortable, and the winter of 1777-8 was the most pleasant 
we spent during the whole war. ‘ 
} ‘The campaign of 1778 was more agreeable; we were 
better fed and clothed and had only one battle, 1. e. that 
lof Monmouth, in the month of June; and at this time had 
ithe pleasure of beating and driving Sir Harry Clinton 
jand his red-coats off the field. 

| Of the campaign of 1779, I have very little to say, be- 
| cause very little was done, but oneremark may go to shew 
\what must have been the poverty and sufferings of the 


}oficers especially. Some time towards the conclusion of 
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this campaign, FT took a journey from the Jerseys to Bal. | 
timore, at the request of the officers of the regiment, to, 
purchase for them as much cloth as would make each of | 
them a regimental dat, of fine blue: this I effected, after 
a pretty long search in Baltimore, before I could find any, 
and for which T paid the merchant £1500 fer 15 yards— . 
and this 15 yards was designed to make tea coats, and 
ten coats it did make. 

‘The campaign’ of 1780, fell with’ peculiar severity on — 
the Maryland line, and Delaware regiment always at- 
tached to, and almost identified with the Maryland troops, | 
early in the spring of this year. ‘These troops were de-_ 
tached from the grand army, and ordered to the south-_ 
ern department, under the command of general Baron | 
DeKalb, they marched leisurely and in high glee, through | 
Maryland and Virginia, and reached the Carolinas I be- 
lieve towards the last of July, the intense heat of the weath- 
er at this season to a northern people in a southern: cli- 
mate, was extremely unpleasant, yet we had very little 
sickness and no complaining, we had advanced far inte 
the Southern Carolina; when gen. Gates arrived, perhaps 
about the 8th or 10th day of August—and took the com- 
mand in chief—he no sooner got the command, than he 
moved the army with great rapidity, presuming, I sup- 
pose that he would soon Burgoyne the earl of Cornwal- 
lis—T believe it was in the evening of the 13th or 14th of 
August we arrived at Rugely’s mill, encamped, and were 
joined perhaps the next day by the Virginia militia, said 
to be 2,000, our own numbers of regular effective men, 
did not I think exceed’ 1,000—early in the night of the 
15th of Augusts we struck our tents, and marched direct: 
ly for Cambden, to catch Cornwallis napping.— But whe-: 
ther he had any intimation of Gates’ design—or whether 
he had the same design upon him, I know not, but cer- 
tain it is we met about half way, between the two camps 
and near about mid-night, the moon shone bright, and 
the surprize was mutual, we exchanged a few shot, form- 
ed the line for battle, and: sat down in our places, until 
day appeared, which no sooner began to dawn, than our 
morning guris on each side—being well charged, were di- 
rected at our enemies, which were immediately followed 
by an incessant war from the centre to each wing of can- 
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hon and musketry, it was an open fine woods, with little 
hinder growth, and we had no cavalry, and this single cir- 
fumstance gave the enemy much the advantage—the mi- 
itia soon fled, but our regular troops ander every possi- 
ple disadvantage flanked on the left, which was now de- 
serted by the militia, and the commander in chief gone, 
Ke. &c.—Yet they maintained their ground until 6 or 9 
b’clock, 4’. M. 
| The Maryland line at this time, were generally old vete- 
ran soldiers—they could and did defend themselves, un- 
li] so cut up, flanked and surrounded, that it was impos- 
bible to sustain the shock any longer, without the loss of 
the whole army ; indeed few were left—not I thinkvmore 
than 250 men, and although we lost the day and most of 
our army, no blame, nor censure; without the greatest in- 
justice, can attach to the name of any individual officer, 
or soldier of the Maryland line—never were a braver sct 
f men—np never was a better fought battle; and Tam 
under the impression, that a better disposition of the ar- 
my, and better generalship, with a few hundred horse- 
en, would have given us a very different result. ‘The 
superiority of Cornwallis? army, anc the desertion of 
the militia, to the contrary, notwithstanding, I saw in 
particular such coolness and personal bravery in general 
Gist, col. Howard and some others, yea many others-— 
that am confident upon equal ground, we could have 
fought, and I think subdued an equal number of the best 
of the British troops.—But oh! woful day for Mary- 
land and Delaware—how many weeping wives and moth- 
lers who can tell—we must Have lost in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners out of our small army, between 7 and 8 
hundred men, gen. the Baron DeKalb, and many valua- 
ible officers among the slain. 

And as every splendid act of heroism, deserves a re- 
ward, | think it proper to mention one, that deserves no- 
fice, after the battle was over, and of what troops were 
Jeft, gen. Smallwood, who commanded the rear line, and 
who had the brant, and most dreadful part of the battle, 
collected with the aid of gen. Gist-aud' others, about 150 
men, and moved westward—col. Howard who'was among 
the last that left the field, collected also at first about 50 
er 60 men, but which increased I believe to 80 or 90, with 
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this little company he marched towards the south, about | 
5 or 6 miles, and then steered westward—lI was in this 1 
party, about 1 o’clock, we halted in the woods to rest— 
not to eat—for we had nothing of this kind, while laying 
at this place, a soldier whu had escaped from the field of | 
battle, joined us, and said capt. Somerville of the 6th re- | 
giment, was wounde@® badly, and left laying in the field. 
of battle, on hearing this capt. Truman said, if col. How- 
ard would remain where he then lay, and any one indi- | 
vidual'would go with him, be would go down to the field | 
of battle, and bring off Somer ville—to this proposal col. | 
Howard acceded ; andone of our party volunteering to | 
go with him, he took a horse, went to the field of battle, 
found Somervile, and brought him to us in a short time, 
badly wounded in one’&rm, which he finally lost by ampu- | 
tation, many more such interesting anecdotes might be 
mentioned ; but my limits and the object I have primari= 
iy in view, forbid it. 

After this battle, no poor fellows were in a more desti- 
tute and suffering’ condition. The baggage wagons, that 
was with the army, were all taken, all our cloths were 
lost, very few of the officers had a second shirt, neither 
had we food of any kind, we lived on water-melons, peach- 
es, &c. from the night of the 15th of August, to the night 
of the 17th or 18th, I do not. recollect which; and then 
the party I was with supped upon. a cow they killed with- - 
out bread and a very little salt—and-as well as I remem- 
ber for I was sick and could eat-no supper. ‘They pro- 
ceeded in the following manner, they skined the cow far 
enough to empty out the intestines, and then cut off ribs 
and pieces until they reached the skin, and then proceed- 
ed to skin farther as they wanted, nor was our situation 
much bettered until we reached Hillsborough, .in North 
Carolina, a distance I believe, to follow the route we 
pursued of more than 200 miles; here we halted, collec- 
ted our scattered forces and made a stand, from this place © 
I was sent to Maryland, as a supernumerary officer; and 
here I close my few remarks as to the sufferings of the ar- 
my in the war of our revolution; the narrative is sim- 





‘ple, a mere recital of a few facts and incidents, without 


any effort to embellish, or portray in dark and dismal 
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jcolors, the sufferings of a meritorious set of men, most of 
Iwhom have now suns into their graves. 
| Having,made these few remarks upon the subject of 
our revolutionary: war, we will with the readers permis- 
fsion, bring into view some other circumstances illustra- 
tive of the ground we have taken :—- 
| Namely, “that it was a peculiar _ and kind providence, haa 
that brought upon us the war of the revolution, precisely 
iat. the period when we were in circamstances—better per- 
haps than any other to meet and breast the storm, and a- 
ong other things of @his nature—it was not a small one, 
that the yeomanry, or men inthe middle and lower walks 
of life, especially on or near our frontiers, were the best 
arks-men in the world. 

An anecdote or two will demonstrate this fact; I re- 
collect when the company by capt. Cresap, lay at Red- 
stone Old Fort, in the time of Dunmore’s war, a. buzzard 
came sailing over us at some considerable height, when 
three men: Daniel Cresap, Joseph Cresap and William 
Ogle, all raising their rifles, fired at the same instant, the 
buzzard fell, and théy all declared they had killed. it 3. 
we examined the. buzzard, and found all three of their 
balls had pierced it. 

But a more important fact, and which will not soon be 
forgotten, was the dreadful havock, made among the Hes- 
isians, by col. Rawlings’ rifle regiment, at the time Fort. 
'Washington and York Island was taken by the British 
| Capt. Cresap, also had in his company two men (broth- 
ers) of the name of Shain, such unerring marksmen, with 
itheir Rifles, that they seldom missed a mark the size of 
a cent at the distance of 20 or 25 yards, off hand shoot- 
ing, and as I was among these people, [heard many tales 
of this close shooting, but I wave them and proceed, and 
let it not. be forgotten that this hardy race of young men, 
and this state of things. were not only the result of our 
peculiar habits, and simplicity of manners, but naturally 
grew out of our wars with the Indians. Our frontier* 





* What was called the frontier was continually changing 
and diverging westward, so that the habits and feelings, of 
the people remained the same, many miles eastward, afler : 
the frontier was changed. ‘ | 
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inhabitants were always exposed, toa prodatory war 
with. the Indians, not: embodied as'an- army: publicly in- 
vading our country, but a straggling banditti, attacking 
individuals and families remote from: a dense population. 
These attacks were often in the night, or just at break of 
day. . Sometimes killing all the family, atother times on- 
ly a part, to wit’: the men and small children, leading the 
women and elder childrem captives. But I believe al- 


ways burniug the houses and stealing all the horses:— | 


‘They were however sometimes deceived, and disappoint- 
ed: a remarkable instance of which occurred in Kentuc- 
ky, about the time of its first settlement; five Indians a- 
about day break attacked the house of a man (if I recol- 
lect right of the name of Chenoweth) Mr. Chenoweth 
hearing a suspicious noise, about his deersprang from his 
bed and seized his rifle, but as he was-advancing towards 
his door was shot down by. an-Indian, his wife immedi- 
ately took up her husband’s gun, and shot the Indian 
dead, and then picking up-an axe, flew tothedoor, and as 
the Indians:attempted to force their way in, she killed two 
more with the axe, a fourth jumped on-her cabin, and was. 
making hie way down the chimney, bat she threw. an old 
bed or something of the kind on the fire, smoked him 
down, and killed him also. The fifth Indian now raw a- 
way, and she had leisure to attend to her husband whe was 
not mortally wounded. She dressed his wounds and he 
finally recovered. Thad thisstory from the man himself ; 
who appeared to be a, man of plaim manners, and. I had 
no reason:to doubthis veracity. But it was many years 
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ago, and £ may be mistaken in some particulars. in the © 


detail, it is however I believe substanstially correct and if 
so, which of you my fair country women at this day could 
do likewise. 

The story. of the two little fellows of the name of John- 
son who killed two Indian. men, that had:taken them 
prisoners, is of more recent date, and I believe is so gen- 
erally known that it'need not be repeated here. 

‘The reader may perhaps, be of opinion, this chapter has 
no immediate connexion with the subject. matter before 
us; that it has not that immediate connexion, we allow, 
but as capt. Cresap was now in his zenith and @ conspicu- 
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bus character at this period and among the first and most 
valuable officers in the revolutionary war, it was thought 

| a general view, a birdseye gleam-at the state of the na- 
tion at this period, might tend to illustrate and shed light 
upon our history, and therefore serve as a proper intro- 
duction before we present him personally to public VICW, 
and more especially as this war lost him his life. 









CHAPTER, II. 










THe Cresar FamMiny. 





The author is aware, thatea mere catalogue of names,| 
however respectable, must be an imsipid and tasteless} 
treat to the reader ; but in the present case, it seems 86} 
indispensable that if omitted, it would leave a chasm in 
his book, so all-important as to supercede in a good de- 
gree the necessity of this work ; because it is evident,| 
that in as much as capt. Cresap is now dead, and so long 
| dead, that if his accusers and enen:zies had suffered his! 
i | ashes to rest in peace, time itself, at this late day, would’ 









































have nearly obliterated the memory of his name.* | 
But I-say, as capt. Cresap is now dead, and beyond 
a the reach of melevolence and calumny—so of course noth- 
| _ ing that has been said, or can be said, will, or can effect 
| him personally. But the Cresap family is large, exten- 
sive, and respectable, it will not, nor cannot yield the hom- 
age of superiority to any family in Virginia, or Mary- 
Py land, if then those black spots, this stigma. upon the name 
x | and character of-capt. Cresap, was permitted to remain, 
it must and would affect the whole family through all its 
various branches to the remotest degree of aflinity.— 
Hence the necessity of presenting to public view, all or 
most of the names and grades of a family, thus attempted 
to be exposed to public infamy. 
Col. Thomas Cresap, the father of him, who is the sub- 
ject of this memoir, and the head and founder of the Cre- 
sap family, emigrated from Yorkshire, in England, when 
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* Dr. D. tells us in his preface, thata pious regard for the 
ashes uf ancestors is not without its influence on the morals 
and piety of their descendants ; if this is true, what shall 

i we say of those, who labor to consign those ashes to infamy 
and abhorrence. 
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nbout 15 years of age; but the dark shades of oblivion 
rests upon all the intermediate part of his life from this 
neriod, until he arrived to the age of about 30—when he 
married a Miss Johnson, and settled at or near the place 
how called Havre-de-grass, on the Susquehanna, he was 
At this time poor, and in providing the necessary articles 
‘or house-keeping, got involved in debt to the enormous 
Sum of nine pounds currency—when with a view it is:be- 
dlieved to extricate himself from the pressure of this debt, 
jhetook atrip to Virginia, got acquainted with and rent- 
ed a farm from the Washington family, with the inten- 
ion of removing to that colony. But daring his absence, 
his wife was delivered of her first born son, Daniel, and on 
his return refused to go with him to Virginia, now how- 
bver, he might be displeased at this, yet he acquiesced, and 
After having paid his nine pound debt, removed higher up 
‘he Susquehanna, to, or near the place called Wright’s 
Ferry, opposite where the town of Columbia now stands, 
hnd obtained a Maryland title for 500 hundred acres of 
ood land—but this unfortunately at that time was dis- 
puted territory, and as others set up a claim to this land 
under a Pennsylvania title, a war called the Conojacu- 
lar war took place—Cresap espoused the cause of Lord 
Baltimore with as much zeal and ardour, as the Pennites 
did that of Mv. Penn—and a battle ensued at a place 
called Peach Bottom —Cresap’s party proves victorious, 
kept the field, and wounded some of the Pennites. But 
they soon recruited their army, and besieged the old fel- 
low in his own house, which happened I think to be built 
with stone. The attack was made in the night, but-as 
ithe besieged had neither cannon nor battering rams—it 
iwas found that the Fort was impregnable. ‘I'he besieg- 
lers finding that in all probability it would be a work of 
time, built a fire some distance from the house, that they 
might warm themselves, Council and deliberate—Cresap 
aware of his perilous situation, put out his son Daniel, 
fhow 9 or 10 years old, to warn his neighbors and friends 
to his assistance, but the assailants discovered and took 
him prisoner, and kept him with them at their fire—the 
little fellow. however, well nigh played them a trick, for 
seeing their powder in a handkerchief, he seized and at- 
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tempted to throw it into the fire, which he certainly would 
have done, but they saw and prevented it. | 
The besiegers finding all their efforts unavailing, ai 
length adopted the same plan that col, Lee, devised t¢ 
take the British, in Mrs. Motts new house in Carolina 7 
our revolutionary war, namely by setting fire to the roo! 
of his house, this had the desired effect, the fort was ne 
longer tenable, and as no terms of capitulation were of 
Sibarl; the col. flew to his door, wounded. the sentina wha 
stood there, and made good his retreat to his boat, which) 
pappened to be so fast as not to be loosened in time, 
and he was surrounded and taken, they tied his hands be: 

hind him, and were pushing across the river with their 
Herculean prisoner watched and guarded by a man on 

‘ each side ; but our old Yorkshire hero, seizing a favoras 
De | ble opportunity, elbowed one of his guard overboard ints 









































the river, the night being dark, and the Pennite thinking 
it was Cresap in : the water fell upon him randum tandum 
with their poles—but poor paddy (for he was an Irish- 
man) not pleased at all at all with this sport, made such 
lamentable cries, that discovering their mistake, they 
hoisted him out of his cold bath. 

When the guard arrived at Lancaster, with the prison- 
er, they had him hancuffed with iron, which was no soon 
er done, than raising both hands together, he gave the 
smith such a tremendous blow, upon his black pate tha 
it brought him to the ground ; and now having their pr : 
oner secure, they marched him in triumph, to the city o 
Philadelphia, where the streets, windows and doors were 
crouded with spectators, to view such a monster of a man, 
but he the more to vindicate them, exclaimed, ‘* why this 
is the finest city in the state of Maryland. And indeed 
it appears that he really thought so, for 1 have mysel 
more than once heard him say that if lord Baltimore ha 
attended to his own inferest’s, or regarded his own right 

i, his title to the city of Philadelphia, was certainly good 
| for inasmuch as the charter of the state of Maryland, ex 
tended to the 40th degree of North Latitude. it included 
the whole of that degree, and was not to be limited by the 
beginning. But to resume our history after the party reach 
ed Philadelphia with their prisoner, he was committed to 
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Foal, but for somereasons not recollect, it seems they soon 
‘ot weary of their guest and wanted him to go home, 
Ivhich he refused to do until liberated I believe by order 
ifthe King. During all this time of the col’s captivity, 
Mrs. Cresap, with her children took shelter in an Indian 
iown, on. Condorus, near Little York, where they were 
received and hospitably supported bythe Indians, until 
he returned to his family. Soon after this col. Cresap, 
kemoved to Antiefam on a valuable farm called the long 
Meadows now in possession of the Sprigg family; on this 
arm he built a’ house of stone over a spring, designed asa 
fort, because he was on. the frontier and in advance of a 
white population. 

He now commenced Indian Trader, and borrowed from 
Mr. Dulany, £500, to aid him in bis business, and having 
provided a large quantity of skins and furs, he shipped 

hem for England, but fortune still frowned, the ship was 
aken by the French with all his skins and urs, and once 
more he was compelled to begin the worldfanew. In this 
dilemma he sent for Mr. Dulany, stated his loss and of- 
fered him his land, about 1400 acres for the debt. Mr. 
ulany, acceded to the proposal, and col. Cresap made 
another remove to the place now called Old-town, but by 
himself called Skipton, after the place of his nativity—this 
Iplace is a few miles above the junction of the North and 
South branches of the Potomac, on the North fork, and at 
length became the place of his permanent resideuce, and 
kere he acquired an immense landed estate on both sides 
lof the River i. ec. in Virginia and Maryland, and it was 
|perhaps, about this time or soon after that having renewed 
his acquaintance with the Washington family, he entered 
iconjointly into an association with two or three gentlemen 
of this name of whom I think the General was one, col. 
George Mason, and many other gentlemen in England 
and America and formed what was called the Obio com- 
pany. 

This company made the first English settlement at 
Pittsburgh before Braddocks war, and it was through 
iheir means and efforts, that the first path was traced 
through that vast chain of Mountains, called the Allegany. 
Col, Cresap, as one of that company, and active agent 
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98 | 
thereof in this section of the country, employed an hon- 
est and friendly Indian to lay out and mark a road from} 
Cumberland to Pittsburg. This Indian’s name was We- 
macolin, and he did his work so well that general Brad- 
dock with his army pursued the same path, which thence 
forward took the name of Braddock’s road, and which 
does not at this day materially differ from the present 
great national road. - | 

And therecan be no doubt, that the exertions and influ} 
ence of this company had a strong tendency to accelerate! 
the exploring and settling the Western country. They 
were in fact, and might truly be said to be the corps of | 
Pioneers, that opened the way to that immense flood of 
population we now sce. spreading like a mighty torrent, 
almost to the Pacific Ocean, and it may not perhaps be a-. 
iniss at this place—to state a circumstance perfectly in’ 
my memory—demonstrative.of that energetic and enter- | 
prizing spirit always so conspicuous in the character of 
col, Cresap. The circumstance I allude to, is a pian 
conceived, and digested by the old gentleman, when I be- 
lieve upwards of $0 years old, it was to explore and ex- 
amine the country quite to the Western ocean, and it ap- 
peared so rational and practicable that if he had been 30 
years younger, tis probable he would himself have tested 
its practicability. 

But to return, we do not pretend to say, that all those 
efforts and exertion of the Ohio company were purely dis- 
interested, not so, nor would it be reasonable to expect it. 

On the contrary they felt the impulse of a strong excite- 
ment from a most powerful motive, namely : self-inter- 
est, they had»the promise from the King and court of 
Great Britain of a grant for 500,000 acres of land, on the 
Ohio, and this’ land was actually surveyed in 1775, but 
our revolution prevented the consummation of the title. 

But let their motive be what it might, the nation it 
must be acknowledged, are-under obligations to this com- 
pany, and especially to the bold and enterprising spirit 
of col. Cresap* for an early knowledge and acquisition 




























































* Ihave among my papers a bill paid by col. Cresap, to 
anold fellow, for digging Sideling Hill, amounting to £25. 
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. of the country, west of the Allegany mountains—but there 
| s avery material fact not to be pee in the annals of 
jour history, to wit: that soon after the settlement made 
Jat Pittsburg, under the auspices, and at the expense of the 
}Ohio company, the. place was taken possession of by 
ithe French, who built a Fort, and which they called Du- 
quesne. his place being considered all-important as 
well by England as France, soon became a bone of con- 
tention, a war ensued, and it cost England two hot head- 
geil Scotch generals, Braddock and Grant, I believe the 
latter was only a colonel, and their armies, many sub- 
Sequent battles, and much blood and treasure to regain 
this place, and it ts E think possible, that the great battle 
between Wolfe and Montcalm, on the plains of Abraham, 
near Quebec, cecided the fate of the whole Weslern coun- 
try. 
This war which is distinguished and known in this 
couniry, by the term of Braddock’s war, placts col. Cre- . 
sap and his family in a perilous situation. The settlers 
}around him were few, and thinly scattered, and the set- 
tlement was in fact broken up. Col. Cresap removed 
his family to Conococheague ; but he had to fight his way, 
for he had advanced but five or six-miles on his journey, 
when he was attacked by some Indians; they were how- 
ever, soon dispersed and did no injury—after which he 

proceeded without further molestation. 

it appears however, that he himself did not remain an 
idie spectator of these scenes of bloed, and devastation 
‘that threatened ruin and desolation to the infant scttle- 
ments on the heads of the Potomac, &c. he raised a come 
pany of Volunteers, and marched to attack his Indian ene- 
mies whenever and wherever he might find them, he pur- 
sued itseems Braddock’s road, not expecting itis proba- 
ble to meet with the enemy, until he had crossed the moun- 
tains; but if so, he was deceived, for he met a small par- 
ty of Indians just on the west foot of the Savage mountain, 
a battle ensued and his son Thomas was killed by an In- 
dian; but as both fired at the same time, he also killed 
the Indian that killed him, or so badly wounded him, that 


he was killed a few minutes after by William Lynn— 
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| 
nothing more I believe was done at this time, or place, } 
and the party returned home. } 

Col. Cresap, however, soon after, got together another 
company of volunteers, and with his two surviving sons, | 
Daniel and Michael, and a negro of gigantic statue, 
marched again--taking the same route, to wit, Braddock’s, 
road. ‘They advanced at this time as far as the Negro’ 
Mountain, where they met a party of Indians—a running: 
fight took place, Cresap’s party killed aw-Indian and the | 
Indians killed the negro, and it was this circumstance, | 
namely, thedeath of this negro on this mountain, that has | 
immortalized his name by fixing it on this ridge forever, | 
This was, I belive, col. Cresap’s last battle with the : 





















Indians, for, after peace was made, he returned to his | 





farm at Old Town; and what I have further to say re- | 
specting col. Cresap, will be rather in the disjunctive 
and desultory way. 

The reader has not forgotten, perhaps, that I have al- 
ready mentioned the name of the Indian Nemacolon, em-_ 
ployed by col. Cresap, to lay out the road to Pittsburg, 
Now-so strong was the affection of this Indian for col, 
Cresap and his family, that he not only spent much of 
his time with them, but before he finally went away, 
brought his son George and left him with the family to 
Faise ; and, it is a fact within my own knowledge, that. 
this George lived and died in tlie family. 

Again, at the time of col. Cresap’s conojacular war 
with the Pennites, they hired an Indiaw to go to his house 
and kill him. The Indian accordingly went to the colo- 
nel’s house, and continued lounging about several days, 
reluctant savage as he was to commit such cold blooded 
murder, until at length being overcome with the kindness 
af the family, he confessed the whole, and went away in 
peace. 

Once more, while the Indians were carrying on the de- 
solating war already noticed upon the head waters of 
Patowmac, and other frontier settlements, they one day — 
made an attack upon col, Cresap’s fort, at his own house 
near Old Town; they killed a Mr. Welder, who happen- 
ed to be some distance from the fort, but the attack was 
feeble, easily repelled, and the Indian was killed who kills 
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cd Mr. Weldep. But acertain old Indian named Kill- 

buck, contrived to get under avbridge over a mill race 
Mbout one hundred and fifty yards from the fort, where he 
yay quietly and patiently, two or three days and nights 
dvith the sole view of killing old Cresap, who he never 
haw during the whole time, and to add to his mortifica- 
pion, one day, while lying under. the bridge, an old wo- 
Jnan coming on the bridge, stopped cheeeiy. over him and 
Het her water directly upon him.—Now whether this old 
fellow had ever heard of the Philosopher Socrates and his 
rood wife Xantippe, I know not, but certain it is, that 
inder similar circumstacces le was more passive and si- 
lent, than even Socrates himself, and for this story we are 
indebted to Kill-buck himself or it would have remained 
secret forever. 

Now, although we believe every man is under the pro- 
tection of Providence, yet from these anecdotes, it would 
seem to appear, that this old gentleman was most speci- 
ally and peculiarly preserved. j 

Col. Cresap’s literary attainments were small, the in- 
cidents.and unprorpitious circumstances of his early life, 
were such as to preclude and forbid every thing of this 
nature ;-his mind was, however, vigorous, comprehensive, 
and strong, for notwithstanding the defect in his early 
‘education, and all,the disadvantages of acquiring scien- 
tific knowledge in mature age, yet by indastry and ap- 
plication, he obtained a sufficient knowledge of the ma- 
thematicks, to.be* entrusted with the surveyorship of 
Prince George’s County,* and such also was his ceci- 
sion and energy of mind, that he frequently represented 
his county inthe Legislature, and for clearness of under- 
‘standing, soundness of judgement, and firmness of mind, 
he was esteemed one among the best members. 

Perhaps no part of col. Cresap’s character was more 
estimated than his benevolence and hospitality; in early 
times, when there were but few taverns, and those few 





* This county at that-time, comprehended Montgomery, 
Frederick, Washington, and Allegany. 
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very indifferent, his house’at Old Town was open-and his} 
table.spread for all decent travellers, and they were wel-] 
come—his delight was to give and receive useful infurma+ 
tion, nor was this friendly disposition limited to white 
people only,-—the Indians generally called on him in pret:) 
ty large parties as they passed and repassed from North 
to South on their war expeditions, and for which special 
purpose, he kept a very large kettle for their use—and) 
he generally gave them a-beef to kill for themselves eve-' 
ry time they called ;—and this his liberality towards them 
obtained for him among them, the honorable title of the! 
Big-spoun. \ 

His person was not large but firmly set, and his mus-. 
cular strength great, he hada sound and strong constitu. 
tion, and lived to the uncommon age, of one hundred and 
five.or six. | 

About the age of three score and ten, he undertook and 
performed a voyage to England, and came back in safe- 
ty, bringing with him four nieces, sisters daughters, * one 
of Whom, an ancient woman is still living : while in Lon- 
don, col. Cresap, was commissioned by lord Baltimore to 
run the western line-of Maryland, with a view to ascer- 
fain which of the two branches of the Potomac was the lar- 
gest, and which was in reality the fountain head, or first 
source of that river. I recollect to have heard col. Cre- 
Sap say, that many years ago some gentlemen, who were 
appointed commissioners to settle this question, came up 
to the junction of those two branches, but considering it? 
difficult and dangerous to proceed further, measar- 
ed the width and depth of the rivers, and finding the 
North branch the widest and deepest, reported accor- 
dingly. 

Accordingly, onhis return home, he employed survey- 
ors &c. &c. and run the line, to wit: a due North line 
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* Fam aware that public fame, has attached a different 
and unfavorable character to these women, but they were 


really his neices, thrge of them married and one returned to 
England. 
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vom the head spring of the North branch to intersect 
@he Pennsylvania line, and then beginning at the head 
spring of the South branch, run a line exactly parallel, to 
vit : due north to the said Pennsylvania line, and it was 
#liscovered by ronning these lines, that the line from the 
pead of the South branch was 12 miles west of that drawn 
prom the North branch, hence it-is probable that if our 
revolution had not dissolved the charter of Baltimore and 
Fairfax, that the high court of Chancery in Great Britain 
Would have lad an important cause to decide, but as the 

ase now stands it is a question, between the two. states 
of Maryiand and Virginia, which it is possible may in 
some future day become a subject of enquiry and investi- 
ration. 

A few more remarks, and I am done with col. Cresap. 
When he was upwards of eighty years old, he marnied a 
second wife, and at the age of about one hundred, perform- 
ed a journey, partly by sea and partly by land, from his 
residence at Old Town to an island near the British pro- 
vince of Novascotia and returned in safety. 

From all which we seen warranted in asserting tivat 
had providence, (or chance if you like the word better, ) 
placed col. Cresap at the head of an.army, or state, or 
kingdom, he would have been a more conspicuous cha- 
racter. He was not inferior to Charles the XII. of Swe- 
den in personal bravery, nor to Peter the Great of Russia 





<whom in many things he much resembled,) in Soldness * 


and fortitude, or that peculiar talent of learning experi- 
ence from misfortune, and levying a tax upon damage 
Q nd loss to raise him to future prosperity and success. 

And having now done with col. Cresap, I must entreat 
the readers patience, while I enter with sonie minuteness 
upon a catalogue of the Cresap family, &. Thave al- 
ready assigned, and need not repeat them; Weighty rea- 
sons for pursuing this course. 

Col. ‘Tiomas Cresap had five children—three sons, 
Daniel, Thomas and Michael, and two daughters, Sarah 
nd Elizabeth. 

Daniel was a plain man, the patriarch of the day and 
country in which he lived, a man of sober habits, great 
industry, economy, and temperance, like Jacob of old, 
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agriculture was his occupation and delight, and in the 
midst of his family, his flocks, and his herds, he spent his’ 
days, and acquired immense wealth. He was proverbial-. 
ly the poor man’s friend, and has been known in scarce’ 
tines to refuse to sell corn to those who had money, that 
he might have enough to supply those who had none, and. 
J suspect this original although a faithful portrait has but 
few copies—what a pity. 

Now although, I do not mean to write the lives of alk | 
the Cresaps, yet there is a few circumstances, in this man’s 
life that deserves recording, especially as they have a rer 
mote squinting at the main object of this work, namely 
to shew that the public are greatly deceived in their opin- 
ion of the Cresap family respecting Indians, and Indian. 
affairs. | 

igs old Nemacolin, the Indian already mentioned, was. 
very intimate with and spent mach of his time in the fa- 
mily of Daniel Cresap. ‘They agreed one day to go out 
on a bear hunt, and after getting into what they thought 
proper ground, they separated, having fixed upon a place 
known to both, where they would meet. Cresap pursued 
his way to the top of the Allegany mountain, and soot 
started and treed some cubs, anxious to get the cubs, and 
to learn his dogs to fight them, he ascended the tree 5 
bot the cubs stil! moving higher—he pursued until the 
limbs of thétree broke, and down came Cresap, cubs and 
*alLto.the ground, or rather to the stones—for it happened 
on a rough stoney piece of ground—this fall from such a 
height and among stones broke his bones and nearly took 
his life, he lay on the ground motionléss and senseless, 
until the old Indian who not finding him at the time and 
place, agreed on and supposing something had befallen 
him, had the good fortune to find him after diligent search, 
in the situation above described;:but his wounds and bruis- 
es were such that he could not be moved. Nemacolitt 
moved with compassion, went to his house, informed his 
wife, and between them with the aid of a horse and litter 
they took him to his home. 

I tell the reader this story, not only to show the habits 
of intimacy between the Cresap family, and the Indians 5 
but moreover it was this circumstance, or his dwelling in 
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wicinity of the mountain, that has immortalized his name 
for it was from him that the ridge of the Allegany moun- 
itain, called Dan’s mountain, took its name, and which I 
resume is fixed on it forever. 

7 Daniel Cresap, son of col. Thomas, bad by his first 
wife, one son, Michael, who commanded a company in. Dun- 
}more’s war, and was afterwards colonel of the Malitia, 
lof: Hampshire county, Virginia, he is,dead, and by a se- 
cond wife, seven sons and three daughters, to wit : Tho- 
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imas, Daniel, Joseph, Van, Robert, James and Thomas 





again, and Elizabeth, Mary, and Sarah, Thomas 


diee young. 

Daniel Cresap, son of Daniel, was a lieutenant in his 
uncle Michael’s company of Riflernen, who marched -to 
Boston in 1776, was afterwards col. of the Militia, of 
Allegany county, Maryland, and also commanded a re- 
giment in gen. Lee’s army, against the V hisky-boys.— 
He died on his return home, from this expedition—Joseph 
his second son, by his second wife, was with bis uncle in 
Dunmore’s war, although very young—he was im both 

expeditions, to wit: that under McDonald, and also in 
ihe army commanded by Dunmore, in person. He also 
marched to Boston in the Rifle company, commanded by 
lis uncle, and was one of his lieutenants, he has often re- 
presented the county of Allegany, Maryland, in the state 
legislature, and was lastly a member of the senate—he 
is still living, is a man of wealth and respectability, has 
heen four times married, and has a large family of chil- 
dren. 

Van his fourth son as aforesaid is dead, he left two sons 
and two daughters, three of whom are living, have fami- 
lies and are respectable. 

Robert like his father is a plain, domestic man, his hab- 
its of industry. and econpmy have produced their natural 
results, namely, wealth and independence , and in respect 
to wealth &c. is among the foremost in Allegany county, 
he is yet living and has a large family of children. 

James is rich and very popular, has often represented 
his county in the state Legislature, and has a five family 
of children and is yet living. 

Thomas his youngest son occupies his fathers old man- 
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sion house, is highly respectable, has also represented his 
county in the state legislature, is at present one of the} 
judges of the orphans court, is living, and has a large fam-| 
ily of children. 
And now may I not ask, how many fathers have so} 
many sons—honorable to their family, and in such high} 
estimation among their fellow citizens. 
Elizabeth his eldest danghter was married to Thomas} 
Collins, Esq. of Hampshire county Virginia, they are! 
both dead, but left several children, one of whom is or was} 
colonel of the militia of Hampshire, but he has removed) 
to Maryland. 
Mary his second daughter was unfortunate in her mar- | 
riage, but her dissipated husband is dead, and she hasse-} 
veral fine children. | 
Sarah his youngest daughter is married to Aquila A. 
Brown, Esq. attorney at law, they reside in Philadelphia, | 
are wealthy and respectable, and have several fine chil-| 
dren. ; 1 
‘L'hemas Cresap, second son to col. Thomas, was asal- | 
ready related, killed by an Indiau, but both firing at the | 
same instant killed each other. He was married and left | 
a widow and one female child. This daugliter of Thom- | 
as Cresap, jr. was first married to a Mr. Brent a lawyer, | 
by whom she had a son and daughter still living, her son | 
Thomas Brent, Esq. lives in Washington county, Mary- | 
land, is wealthy and respectable. | 
She was afterwards married to John Reid, Esq. of Al- | 
legany county, they had several children, one of which, | 
William Reed, Esq. is now a representative for his county, | 
Michael Cresap, the subject of this memoir and young. | 
est son of col. Thomas, Jeft five children, two sons and | 
three daughters. 
But as the daughters were tlie eldest, we begin with | 
them. | 
Mary the eldest daughter, wasmarried to Luther Mar- | 
tin, Esq. attorney general of Md. she is dead and lefttwo 
daughters, one is dead. | 
Elizabeth the second daughter, married Lenox Martin, 
Esq. brother to Luther, he was also raised to the profes- 
sion of the law, and was for a period a practitioner, is now 








ge justice af the peace, and resides in Allegany county 
pear Oid Town; himself and wife are both living and 
nave a large family of.children. 

| Sarah the youngest daughter, married Osborn Sprigg, 
giasq. they are both dead, but left four sons, oue of whom 
(Michael) is a popular character, and at present a candi- 
Jate for congress, with a fair prospect of success. 

James, the eldest son, was married first to a miss Reid, 
Jont she dying young, he afterwards marricd Mrs. Van- 
wiber, widew of Mr. Abraham Vanbiber of Baltimore, 
JPy whom he had one son, Luther Martin Cresap, still 
living, but he himself is dead. 
| Michael, youngest son of capt. Michacl, married a miss 
Ogle, a young lady raised by bis mother, they live on the 
Bhio river, have several fine children, and are wealthy 
nnd respectable. , 

: . Sarah, daughter of col. Thomas Cresap, was twice 
Wnarried, first to col. Enoch Innis, lastly toa Mr. John 
Poster, they are all dead and she had no children. 

) Elizabeth, the youngest daughter of col. Thomas 
/Uresap, was married toa Mr. Isaac Collins from Penn- 
pavania, rather a dissipated character, they are both dead, 
out left several children, who reside in the states of Ken- 
Fucky and Ohio, and Alabama, and all of them wealthy 
and respectable. 

Thus have I brought into view before the public, this 
arge and respectable family, that it may at once be seen 
10W many persons and characters of the first estimation, - 
who move in the highest circles of society wherever they 
Iwell, and who certainly in a comparative view, stand 
npon equal ground with any family in the United States; 
and where, permit me to add, shall we finda catalogue of 
names all of the same stock and family, so free from blem= 
fsh and so equally and generally respectable. I regret 
hat there should be any exceptions, but they are few, 

Aud shall l, who know them all, and know that the 
harges against one of the most conspicuous characters 
pf this family, are most untrue, knowing I say as I do, 
hat capt. Michael Cresap, was neither a man infamous 
lor his many Indian murders, nor the cause of Dunmore’s 
var; with this conviction upon my mind, with the truth 
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before me as clear as the resplendent beams of the sun— | 
shall I or can I remain silent, when I have it in my pow-. 
er most positively and completely to refute all these 
charges? surely I shall be pardoned if contrary to my 
wishes or intention, any warmth or disrespectful expres- | 
sion towards capt. Cresap’s accuser, should unguarded- | 
ly drop from my pen, for I verily think few circumstan- | 
ces in life can have a stronger tendency to irritation and 
warmth of excitement, than to be contradicted; brow- | 
beaten, and pertinaciously opposed, as to the truth ofa well | 
known fact, especially in all Cases wherethe character of 
a friend is calumniated, stigmatized, and contrary to | 
truth and reason consigned or attempted to be consigned | 
tv public execration and infamy. | 
If indeed, capt. Cresap was.the man represented by | 
Mr. Jefferson, infamous for his many Indian murders, or | 
ifas Dr. Doddrige of recent date asserts, he was the cause 
of Dunmore’s wur, the public would never have heard 
from me; I should neither have stained paper nor opened | 
iny mouth. But conscious as I am that there is not a word 
of truth in all this. I stand upon terra firma. I set my feet | 
upon the imnfwtable basis of truth, stretch out my hand 
and defy the world! Iam no Cresap, his widow it is true 
was my wife, and he himself my friend, my more than 
friend, my foster father. The world will therefore judge 
how far I should be excusable were I to remain silent in 
a cause so just; a case so.clear, nay like one of old, we 
say rf we cannot but speak of the things we have seen and’ 
heard.’ | 











CHAPTER, III. 
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4l Brief sketch of the life of capt. Cresap’s youth, up to the 
year 1774. 

It is not my view inthis work to give the public a de- 
tailed, minute, or particular history of the life of capt. 
Cresap, but only so much, and such parts as is deemed 
necessary to present his life, asa whole portrait suffici- 
ently united in symmetry, to present in full view a cha- 
‘acter not known, little understood and much abused by 
those who judge without knowledge and condemn with- 

}Out reason. * 

He was as has been already stated, the youngest son of 
col, Vhomas Cresap of Frederick, but now Allegany 
county, Maryland, and was born on the 29th day of June, 
1742. ‘lie remoteness of col. Cresap's habitation from 
a dense population, or any seminary of learning, induced 
‘the old gentleman to send his son Michael toa school in 
| Baltimore county, kept by the Rev. Mr. Craddock, but 
young Cresap being a backwoods bor. end speckles bird 
jawong his school fellows, had to fight.his way into theie 
good graces; which I think he soomeffected and became 
their champion, he however not relishing the restraint of 
a school, ov for some other cause, ran away and travelled 
hame on foot, about 140 miles. But his father, far fron 
sanctioning such conduct, gave the poor fellow a terrible 
whipping and sent him back, where thenceforward he stea- 
dily remained until he had finished his education. soon after 
which, he married a miss Whitehead of Philadelphia, both 
very young, and settling ina little village near his fa- 
ther’s residence, commenced merchant, He imported his 
goods first from London, dealt largely, and well nigh 
ruined himself from his benevolence and misplaced confi- 
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dence in his customers, a circumstance also occurred) 
about this time, that injured him most materially. The} 
gentleman who acted as agent for the London merchant} 
from wlhiom he received his. goods, wrote to him that Cre-| 
sap was a suspicious character and that he was under the 
apprehension he intended to remove to some place in the 
western countrys where he would be out ofthe reach of the} 
law. | 

But this story came to capt. Cresap’s ears, his goods' 
were withheld, and the cause discovered ; the consequence} 
was that a dreadful battle ensued between Cresap and this) 
agent; whose name I forbear to sevition, this tremendous: 
battle was fought in a private room im Frederick-town, 
and Tam under the impression no other person Was pre= 
sent, but capt. Cresap. soon discovered that fighting did’ 
not fill bis coffers, and however other men, as te 
Alexa der, end Napolean might amass great wealth and 
treasure from the sci ence of war and man-killing, yet it 
had an inverse operation upon his fundsyas ‘will appéarag 
the sequelof his history. , 
~ Bat to return from this digression, capt. Cresap from 
the causes above recited, discovered that his affairs were 
in a ruinous situation, al might besaid tobe daily grows 
ing worse, from the peculiar i far of the o tinal 
the tide of caries teatlion began to flow with rapidity to the 
west, and his debtors s, some to a large amount were daily. 
removing to the land of milk and honey. He now dis- 
covered that he haxi dealt upon too liberal a scale, and 
thowgh lates deteymined to be more cautious in futare, I 
was in his store at this time, and was strictly charged by 
him, to trust noanat® unless I knew him well to be good, 
but if at any time he was caught in the stere himself 
which sometimes happened, a plausible story from a man 
or pitious tale fram a woman, would soon cemolish all 
the fortifications about his-heart, and the result was. turn- 
ing to me, he would say, Jobn, let this man or this wo- 
man have what they want, and soon alterle bine thie store, 
for f ee of another attack. 

Capt. Cresap’s whole deportment in all his various te- 
lations, diversified scenes, and eircumstances, exhibited 
the chavacter of'a benevolent, noble and generous spirit, 
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pee was a man of uncommon energy, enterprize and dici- 
sion; plan and execution with him followed in rapid suc- 
session, and as already remarked the deranged and un- 
| propitious aspect of his affairs, determined him to adopt 
some judicious and feasible plan to rescue his sinking fer- 
tune from ruin; the case admitted of no pa irley or delay, 
nor was his character of a complexion to hes itate, he saw 
la way open and that way he boldly pursued; conscious 
that he must emerge from the ocean of difficulty in which 
_. as involved or sink. Thus urged Abin Se prompt- 
d by a laudable ambition, aud allured | byt the rational er 
Bes iheratinepto: spect before} him, he saw, or thought he Sa 
in the rich bottoms on the Ohio, an ample fund if he suc- 
ceeded in securing a title to those lands, not only to re- 
deem his credit and extricate him from his difficulty, but 
also, to afford a respectable competency for arising family. 
Under the impression of this idea, and with every ra- 
tional prospect of success early in the spring of the year 
1774, he engaged six or seven active young men, under 
ithe wages of £2 10s Od. each per month, and POPES 10 
the tien wilderness of the Ohio, commenced the business 
of building houses and clearing lands, and being one of 
the first or among the first adventurers into this exposed 
‘and dangerous region, he had it i his power to select 
some of the best and richest of the Ohio bottoms. But, 
while thus peaceably and diligently engaged in the pro- 
secution of his object, he was suddenly arrested by acir- 
cular letter from maj. Connoly, the earl of Dunmore’s 
Vice governor of western Virginia and commandant at 
Pittsburgh; this letter was sent by. express in every di- 
rection through the country, warning the inhabitants to 
be on their guard, that the Indians were very angry and 
manifested. such a hostile disposition, that it was evident 
they would fall on the inhabitants somewhere. As soon as 
the season would permit this letter was sent to capt. Cre- 
sap, accompanied with a confirmatory message from col. 
Croghan and Alexander M'Gee, Esq. Indian agents and 
interpreters. The result was, capt. Cresap immediately 
abandoned his object, and ascended the Ohio to fort 
Wheeling, the nearest place of safety. 
But as I shall give the reader a more ample detail of 
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the whole affair, in my next chapter, I shall wave any} 
further remarks at this time—save only that from the) 
foregoing statement, which I am confident: is substantial-| 
ly correct, that it is most apparent that capt. Cresap’s) 
primary, yea, only object in leaving his family, and sta-| 
tioning himself on the banks of the Ohio, in the spring af} 
the year 1774, was to improve and secure some lands on} 
that river, and consequently that an Indian war would be} 
to him, above all men most disasterious, and therefore to! 
be deprecated and dreaded as opposed to all his golden} 
dreams of ease and affluence i declining life—and this) 
single circumstance will serve asa key to all subsequent 
facts, and tend to open and illucidate; the natural results| 
causes and effects, as it should seem inevitably growing) 
out of this state of things at this period. Z| 
Capt. Cresap’s loss, and sacrifice on this occasion, 
affords an auxiliary and powerful argument in support of 
what is remarked above, for in addition to the paralyzing: 
and blasted views now presented to his mind respecting 
his ewn lands, his expences must have amonnted to near 
£30 per month, adding subsistence, at such a distance 
from any place where provisions could be obtained, to the 
monthly wages of his men; he had also with him the ne- 
cessary furniture and camp equipage, which he foresaw, 
must be, and I believe was finally lost. 
May I not then be permitted to repeat, that it must be 
evident that no man of sane mind—that none but a mad- 
man could under his peculiar circumstances, at this time; 
have wished for an Indian war. 































































CHAPTER, IV. 


Dunmore’s war—preliminary remarks—enquiry into the 
cause—Connoly’s circular letter-—state of the Western 
country, in the year 1774—capt. Cresap improving lands 
—ascent to Fort Wheeling—two Indians killed in a ca- 
noe— subsequent affair with the Indians—skirmish on tie 
Ohio—quarrel with Connoly and return to his family— 
commission from and imply’d approbation of thé Earl of 
Dunmore—major McDonald’s expedition to Wappato- 
mache—Dunmore’s campaign—treaty at Chilicothee—con- 
clusion of the war. 

| It will appear from the bill of fare, or shore analysis 

of the various subjects embraced in the chapter before us, 
‘that we are now entering into an extensive field, a field 
so fraught. with important matter, that it will require the 

closest attegtion, and utmost accuracy to delineate in their 

true colors, the various and multifarious scenes, through 
which we are now destined to travel, and inasmuch as 
what I am now about to detail, may become matter of re- 

-cord to succeeding ages—I cannot but feel an uncommon 

solicitude to keep close in the strait path of truth, and 

therefore it is my design while I speak positively as to 
known facts, to be cautious and guarded in my expres- 

sions as to doubtful subjects. . 

And permit me to add thatlam now old, and as all the 
facts and circumstances I am now about to record, are al- 
so old—obsolete, and to most men of this generation un- 
known, and I believe nearly obliterated from the memory 
of my co-equals in age—neither is my memory very tena- 
cious, it is therefore possible I may be mistaken in the 

detail of some trivial circumstances, and I now promise 
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that if a reader should discover any such mistake of suf 
ficient Importance to merit correction, I will then freely di 

it—provided he is right—and lam wrong. | 

‘The question of justice—or injustice; as to the mean’ 

} used by the American nation in the acquisition of the In! 

i ) | dian’s lands, and their gradual expalsion from their na’ 

















tive seats, farther and still farther west, I leave to be 
settled among statesmen and philosophers, who have mor! 
leisure and better talents for the discussion; butit is cer} 

































tain that our quarrel with the Indians, or their quarre 
E with us, is nearly co-eval with our earliest settlement or 
4 | his.continent, it is true, that we have had many trea: 
ji 
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ties, and often made peace with our Aboriginal neighbors: 
hut this state of things was nevér permanent. ‘The rest! 
Jess roving disposition of the Indians, whose only busimess| 
is hunting and war, together with the frequent encroach 
ments of the white people en their fands, and hunting 
| grounds, soon kindled again, the fire-brands of w ar, 
which was generally protracted and destructive in its ef 
Bit . fectsin proportion to the number of Indian nations en: 
| gaged, and their aggregate numerical strength. : 
At this period, to wit: in the commencement of the 
| year 1774, their existed betweenour people and the In: 
dians, a kind of doubtful precarious and suspicious peace, 
In the year 1773, they killed a certain John Martin and 
Guy Meeks, (Indian traders,) on the Hochocking, and 

robbed them of about £200 worth of goods. 
‘They were much irritated with our people, who avere a- 
bout this time beginning to settle Kentucky, and with 
nem they waged.an unceasing and destructive predato- 
ry war; and whoever saw an Indian in Kentucky, saw 
i an ehemy—no questions were asked on either side—but 
i from the muzzles of their rifles, many other circumstances 
at this period, combined to show that our peace with the 
3 Indians, rested upon such dubious and uncertain ground, 
|| that it must soon be dispersed by a whirlwind of carnage 
| and war, and as I consider this an all-important point in 
the thread of our history, and an interesting link in the 
chain of causes, combining to produce Dunmore’s wary 
I will present the reader with another fact directly in 
point, it is extracted from the journal of a ’squire M‘Con- 
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iel, in my possession. *’Squire MC. says that about the 
jprd day of March 1774, while himself and six other men, 
who were in company with him, were asleep in’ their 
amp in the night, they were awakened by the fierce bark- 
yg of their dogs, and thought they saw something like 
jmen creeping towards them, alarmed at this, they sprang 
ip, seized their rifles and flew to trees—by this time, one 
tudiam had reached their fire ; but hearing them cock their 
wyuns, drew back, stumbled and fell. Lhe whole party 
pow Came up and appearing friendly, he ordered his men 
pot to fire, and shook hands with his new guests. They 
arried all night, arid appearing so friendly, prevailed with 
iim and one of his men, toe eo with them to their town, 
at no great distance from their camp; but when they ar- 
“ived, he was taken with his companion to their council, 
oy war house, a war dance was performed around them, 
and the war club shook at or over them, and they were 
Jetained close prisoners and narrowly guarded for two or 
three days, a council was held over them, and it was de- 
ereed that they should be threatened severely, and dis- 
charged—provided they would give their women some 
jaar and salt, being dismissed, they set out on their jour- 
ney to thetr camp, but met on their way about 25 warriors 
and some boys; a second ceuncil was held over them, and 
it was. decreed that they should not be killed, but robbed, 
which. was accordingly done, and aj} their flour, salt, 
powder and lead, and all their rifles that were good, were 
aken trom them, and being further threatened, the in- 
ians left them, as already noticed, this party consisted ef 
seven men, to wit: ’squire M*Connel,. Andrew M‘Con- 
mel, Lawrence Darnal, Wm. Ganet, Matthew Riddic, 
John Laferty, and Thomas Canady. 
But I must advertise the reader here, that I have con- 
densed, and not copied verbatim, ’squire M‘Connel’s jour- 
nal—-it was too Jong to transcribe.* 





* Since wriling this chapier,.Mr. Joseph Cresap stated to 
nue the follewirg fact, ecinsive of the general impression 
on the minds of the western people of an immediaie attaci: 
from the Indians. 
| He says that in the month of April, in the year 1774, he 
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We have also in reserve some more material facts, the 
go to show the-aspect of affairs at this period, and the 
may. be considered as evident precursors to an impendin, 
war—and it is certainly not a trifling item in the cata 
logue of theseevents: | That early in the spring of 1774 
whether precedent or subsequent.to Connoly’s famou 
circular letter, Iam not prepared to say. having no po| 
sitive data; but it was however, about this period, tha, 
the Indians killed two men ina canoe, belonging toa Mr, 
Butler, of Pittsburg, and robbed the canoe of the proper 
ty therein, this was about the first of May 1774. and too} 
place near the mouth of Little Beaver, asmall creek tha) 
empties into the Ohio, between Pittsburg and Whecling| 
ané this fact is so certain and well established, that Ben, 
jamin Tomlinson, Esq. who is now living, and who as. 
sisted in burying the dead—can, and will bear testimony 
to its truth. 

And it is presumed, it was this circumstance that pro- 
duced that prompt and terrible vengence, taken on the In- 
dians at yellow creek immediately afier, to wit, onthe 3d 
day of May, which gave rise to, and furnished matter for 
the pretended lying speech of Logan, which I shall here- 
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after prove a counterfeit, and if it was genuine, yet a ge- 


nuine fabrication of lies. 

Thus we find from an examination into the state of af 
fairs in the West, that there was a pre-disposition to war 
at least on the partof the Indians. But may we not sus- 
pect that other latent catises, working behind the scenes, 
and in the dark. were silently marching to the same re- 
sult. 

5c it remembered then, that this Indian war, was but as 


(or vearemarseremer 


was wilh some surveyors running lands, on Cheat river, 
about four miles above the Horse shoe boitom, that they were 
ind:stincily discovered by some hunters, who reported that 
they were a party of Indians, that a company was imme- 
dialely raised in Tyzers Valley, who marched down about 
thirty miles to attack them, but fortunately discovered their 
mistake before any mischief was done. | 
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the portico, to our revolutionary war, the fuel for which 
has then preparing, and which burst into a flame, the en- 
; ing year. ; 

| Neither let us forget that the earl of Dunmore was at 
his time governor of Virginia, and that he was acquainted 
i ith the views and designs of the British Cabinet, can 
icarcely be doubted, what then suppose ye, would be the 
londuct of a man, possessing his means, filling a bigh of- 
icial station, attached to the British government, and 
yaster of consumate diplomatic skill. 

| Dunmore’s peretrating eye, could not but see, and he 
o doubt did see, two all important objects, that if accom- 
lished would go to subserve'and promote the grand ob- 
act of the British Cabinet; namely, to establish an un- 
eunded and unrestrained authority over our North Amer- 
an continent. 

These two objects were, first, setting the new settlers, 
nthe west side of the Allegany by the ears, and second- 
y embroiling the western people insa war’ with the In- 
jians, these two objects accomplished, would put it in his 
ower to direct the storm to any and every point condu- 
ive to the grand objecthe hadin view. But as in the na- 
ure of the thing he eould not, and policy. failing that he 
hould abways appear personally in promoting and effec- 


juating these objects, it was necessary he should obtain a 
lonfidentialagent, attached to his person, and to the Brit- 
ish government, and one that would promote his views 
ither publicly or covertly, as circumstances required, 
The materials for his first object, were abundant, and 
hlready prepared, the emigrants to the Western country, 
were almost all from the three states of Virginia, Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania, the line between the two states of 
irginia and Pennsylvania was unsettled, and both these 
states claimed the whole of the Western country. ‘This 
aotly mixture of men from different states, did not har- 
onize. The Virginians and Marylanders disliked the 
Pennsylvania laws—-nor did the Pennsylvanians relish 
those of Virginia—thus many disputes much warm blood, 
broils and sometimes battles called fisty cuff’ followed. 
| Theearl of Dunmore with becoming zeal, for the honor 
of the ancient dominion, seized this state of things so pro- 
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pitious to his views, and having found Doct. John:Cono.| 
ty a Pennsylvanian, with whom I think he contd not have 
| had much previons acquuaintance, by the art.of hocus po-f 
Cus, or some other. art, converted him into a staunch! 
Virgmian, and appointed: him vice governor and com-| 
mandant of Pittsbugh and its dependancies; thats to Says 
of all the western country. Affairs on that side of the 
mountain now began to wear a serious aspect; attempts 
| were made by both states to enforce their Jaws, and the 















strong arm of power and coersion was let loose by Vir-| 
ginia.. Seme magistrates acting under the authority of 
Pennsylvania, were arrested, sent to Virginia and im-| 
prisoned. | 
But that the reader may be well assured that the hand | 

i of Dunmore’was in ail this, I present him. with a)! 
copy of his proclamation, it is however deficient as te | 

= date. | 
4h “* Whereas, I have reason to apprehend that the 0- 

































3 | 
** vernment of Peunsy!vaniain prosecution of their claims. 


‘to Pittsburg and. its dependancies, will endeavor to. 
‘obstruct his majesty’s government, thereof, under my 
“administration, by illegal, and unwarrantable commit- 
** ment ofthe oficers, [have appointed for that purpose, and 
** that settlenient is in some danger of annoyance from the 
an ‘Indians, also, and it being necessary to support the dig- 
id ‘‘ nity of his majesty’s government and protect his subjects 
“in the quiet and peaceable enjoy ment of their rights. I 
“ have therefore thought proper, by and with the consent 
** and advice of his majesty’s council, by this proclama- 
** tion in his majesty’s name, to order and require the of, 
** ficers of the militia in that district to embody a sufficient 
‘* number of men, to repel any insult, whatsoever, and all 
| “< his majesty’s liege subjects within. this colony, are 
4 ‘hereby strictly required to be aiding & assisting therein, 
** or they shall answer the contrary at. their peril, and I 
“* further enjoin and require the several iuhabitants of the 
** territories aforesaid, to pay his majesty’s quitrents and 
q ** public dues to such officers as are or shall be appoin- 
ae *¢ ted to collect the same within, this dominion until his 
** majesty’s pleasure therein shall be known.” 


itis much. to beregretted, that my copy of this procla: 
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jnation is without date, there can however be ne doubt it 
jvas issued either in 1774 or early in 1775, and I am in- 
tlined to think it was issued in 1774, but it would be satis- 
actory to know precisely the day, because chronology is 
jhe soul of history. 

| But this state of things in the west, it seems from sub- 
jequent events, was not the mere effervesence of a transi- 
pnt or momentary excitement, but continued a long sea- 
fon; the seeds of discord had fallen unhappily on ground 
joo naturally productive and were also, two well culti- 
vated by the earl of Dunmore, Connoly and the PennsylI- 
yania officers, to evaporate in an instant. 

We find by recurring to the history of our revolutiona- 
ry war that that awful tornado, if it had not the effect to. 
sweep away all disputes about state rights and local in- 
erests, yet it had the effect, to silence and suspend every 
thing of that nature, pending our dubious and arduous 
itrugele for national existence, but yet we find in fact, 
hat whatever conciliatory effect this state of things had 
ipon other sections of the country and upon the nation at 
arge, yet it was not sufficient to extinguish this fire in the 
vest. 

For in the latter end of the year 1776, or in the year 
777, we find these people petitioning congress, to inter- 

ose their authority, and redress their grievances. I 
have this petition before me, but it is too long to cepy ; I 
therefore, only give a short abstract. 
| Itbegins with stating that whereas, Virginia and Penn- 
Sylvania, both set up claims to the western country, it 
was productive of the most serious and distressing conse- 
juences, that as each state pertinaciously supported:their 
espective pretensions, the result was, as described by 
hemselves, ** frauds, impositions, sialences, depredations, 
wimosities, Sc. Jc. 

These evils they ascribe, (as indeed the fact was, ) to the 
onflicting claims of the two states, and so warm were the 
nartezans on each side, as in some cases to produce battles 

nd shedding of blood, but they superadd another reason 
or this ill humour, namely; the proceedings of Dun- 

ore’s warrant officers, in laying land warrauts on lands 
olaimed by others, & many other clainss for land grantedby 
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the crown of England, to individuals, companies, &c. 
covering a vast extent of country, and including most of 
the lands, already settled and occupied by the greatest 
part of the inhabitants of the western country ; and they | 
finally pray congress to erect them into a separate state, | 
and adinit them into the union as a 14th state. 
As this petition recites the treaty of Pittsburgh, in Oc- | 
tober 1775, itis probable we may fix its date, (for it has. 
none) to the latter part of 1776 or 1777. LT rather think | 
the latter, not only from my own recollection of the cir- 
cumstances of that period, but especially from the request | 
in the petition to be erected into a new state, which cer- 
tainly would not be thought of before the declaration of | 
independence. | 
But the unhappy state of the western country, will ap-_ 
pear still more evident, when we advert to another impor-‘| 
tant document which I have also before me, it is a proc- | 
Jamation issued by the delegates in congress; from the | 
states of Pennsylvania and Virginia, and bears date, | 
Philadelphia, July 25, 1775. 
But the heat of fire, and inflexible obstinacy of the par-_ 
ties engaged in this controversy, will appear in colours, | 
still stronger, when we see the unavailing efforts, made by 
the delegates in congress from the two states of Virginia 
and Pennsylvania in the year 1775. These gentlemen it | 
was obvious under the influence of the best of motives, and 
certainly with a view to the best interests, peace and liap- 
piness of the western. people, sent them a proclamation, 
couched in terms directly calculated to restore tranquility 
and harmony among them, but the little effect produced 
by this proclamation—their subsequent petition, just re- 
cited, and sent the next year or year after to congress, 
fully demostrates. 
Butas I consider this proclamation an important docu- 
ment and no where recorded, I give it to the reader verba- 
tim in foto, | 






















































To the Inhabitants of Pennsyloania and Virginia, on 
the west side of the Laurel Hill. 

“FRIENDS AND CounTRYMEN, | 
“It gives us much concern to find that disturbances, ’ 





‘have arisen, And still continue among you, concern- 
ing the boundaries of of our colonies, In the character 
in which we now address you, it is unnecessary to en- 
* quire into the origin of those unhappy cisputes, and it 
« would be improper for us to express our approbation or 
censure on either side; but as representatives of two of 
és the colonies united among many others, for the defence 
‘of the liberties of America, we think it our duty to 
'& remove, as far as lies in our power, every obstacle that 
‘may prevent her sons from co-operating as vigorously 
‘as they would wish to do towards the attamment of this 
' eveat and important end, infinenced solely by this mo- 
‘tive, our joint, and earnest request to you is, that all 
‘‘animosities, which have heretofore subsisted among 
“you, as inhabitants ef distinct colonies, may now give 
‘place to generous and concurring efforts for the preser- 
‘¢ vation of every thing that can make our common coun. 
‘try dear to us. 
“We are fully persuaded that you as well-as we, wish 
'* to see your differences terminate in this happy issuc, 
| for this desirable purpose we recommend it to you, that 
«+ all bodies of armed men, kept up under either province be 
«© dismissed, that all those on either side, who are * db 
“ confinement, or under bail for taking a part in the con- 
-6* test be discharged, and that until the dispute be decia- 
| «ed, every person be permitted to retain his possessions 
‘* unmolested. 
| © By observing these directions, the public tranquility, 
| 6 will be secured without injury to the titles on either side, 
| the period, we flattter ourselves, will soon arrive, when 
‘‘ this unfortunate dispute, which has produced much mis- 
‘6 chief, and as far as we can learn, no good, will be peace- 
és ably and constitutionally determined. 
‘¢ We are your friends and countrymen, 
P. HENRY, 
RICHARD HENRY LEE, 
BENS. HARRISON, 
TH. JEFFERSON, 
JOHN DICKINSON; 


* This word is in the orginal, WE, nol WHO. 





GEO. ROSS, | 
B. FRANELIN, | 
JAMES WILSON, 1 
CHA. HUMPHREYS. | 
“Philadelphia, July, 25, 1774.” | 
But to conclude this part of our subject, I think the rea’ 
der cannot but see from Dunmore’s Proclamation, the vi 
olent measures of his lieutenant Connoly, and the Virgini: 
officers, and from the complexion of the times, and thi 
subsequent conduct of both Dunmore and Connoly, as wil 
shall see hereafter; that this unhappy state of things, i i 
not actually produced, was certainly improved by Dun: 
more, to subserve the views of the British Court. | 
We now proceed to examine the question, how far fact! 
and circumstances justify us in supposing the Earl of Dun-; 
more himself instrumental in producing the Indian war,j 
of 1774. 
It has been already remarked that this Indian war was} 
but the precursor to our revolutionary war, of 177 5—that! 
Dunmore, the then Governor of Virginia, was one of the} 
most inveterate and determined enemies to the Revolu-| 
tion—that he was a man of high talents, especially for} 
intrigue and diplomatie skill—that occnpying the station} 
of Governor and commander in chief of the large and! 
respectable state of Virginia, he possessed means and | 
power to do mych to serve the views of Great Britain. 
And we have seen from the preceding pages, how effec-. 
tually he played his part among the inhabitants of the 
western country. I was present myself when a Pennsy1- 
vania magistrate, of the name of Scott, was taken into} 
custody and brought before Dunmore, at Prestone old 
Fort; he was severely threatened and dismissed, perhaps 
on bail, but [do not recollect how—-another Pennsylvania | 
magistrate was sent to Staunton goal. And, I have al- 
ready shewn in the preceding pages, that there was a suf- | 
ficient preparation of materials for this war in the pre-dis- 
pasition and hostile attitude of our affairs with the In- 
dians; that it was consequently no dificult matter with a 
Virginia governor, to direct this incipient state of things 
to any point—most conducive to the grand end he had in 
view; namely, weakening our national strength in some 















| 3S 
of its best and.most-eficient parts. If then, a war with 
ithe Indians might have a tendency to produce this result, 
jit appears perfectly natural and reasonable to suppose, 
that Dunmore, would make use of all his power and in- 
fluence to promote it; and, although the war of 1774 was 
Wbrought to a conclusion before the year was out, yet we 
iknow, that this fire was scarcely extinguished, before it 
Lburst out again into a flame with tenfold fury; and two 
jor three armies of the whites were sacrificed before we 
Jcould get the Indians subdued, and this unhappy state of 
jour affairs with. the Indians happening during the severe 
feonflict of our revolutionary war, had the very effect I 
}suppose Dunmore had in. view; namely, dividing our for- 
ices and enfeebling our aggregate strength, and that the 
seeds. of these subsequent wars with the Indians, were 
sown.in 1774 and 1775, appears almost certain. 
Yet stili, however, we admit, that we are not in pos- 
| session of materials to substantiate this charge against 
the earl, and all we can do is to produce some facts and 
circumstances, that deserve notice, and have a strong 
hearing on the case.. | 
_ And the first we shall mention,* is, a circular Ictter, 
sent by maj. Connoly,. his proxy, early in the spring of 
the year 1774, warning the inhabitants to be on their 
| gnard, that the Indians were very angry, and manifest- 
F ed so much hostility, that he was apprehensive they would 
| strike somewhere as soon as the season would permit, and 
enjoining the inhabitauts to prepare and retire into forts, 
&c. It might be useful to collate and compare this letter 
with one he wrote to capt. Cresap, on the 14th July fol- 
| lowing—sce hereafter. In this letter he declares there is 
war, or danger of war, before the war is properly begun ; 
in that to capt. Cresap, he says, the Indians deport them- 
selves peaceably, when Dunmore, and Lewis, and Corn- 
stalk are all on their march for battle. 
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* The remark as it should seem incidentally made in Dun- 
more’s proclamation, as to the Indian war, (see page 48, ‘he 
deserves notice as it has no connection with the subject, of 
that proclamation. | en 
1) 
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| 
This letter was sent by express in every direction of 
the country, unhappily we have lost or mislaid it, ani 
consequently are deficient in a most material point in it: 
date, but from one expression in the letter, namely, hi 
says the Indians will strike when the season permits, ani 
this season is generally understood to mean when thi 
leaves are out, that is in the month of May. We fine 
from a subsequent letter from Pentecost and Connoly t 
capt. Reece, that this assumed factis proved—see hereafter’ 
Therefore this letter cannot be of a later date than some: 
time in the month of April, and if so, before Butler’s mer 
were killed on little Beaver; [that this was the fact is ]| 
think absolutely certain, because no mention is made iv 
Connoly’s letter of this affair, which certainly would nai 
have been omitted, if precedent to his letter ;} and before 
Logan’s family were killed on Yellow creek, and was if 
fact the fiery red-cross and harbinger of war, as in days 
of yore among the Scottish clans. | 
This letter produced its natural result, the people fled) 
into forts, and put themselvesinto a posture ofdefence, and 
the tocsin of war resounded from Laurel hill to the banks| 
of the Ohio. Capt. Cresap, who was peaceably at this. 
time employed in building houses and improving lands on 
the Ohio, received this ‘letter, accompanied it is believed 
with a confirmatory message from col. Croghan and 
maj. M*Gee, Indian agents and interpreters as already 
stated in my third chapter,* and he thereupou immediate- | 
ly broke up his camp, and ascended the river to fort 
Wheeling, the nearest place of safety ; from whence it is | 
believed he intended speedily to return home, but during 
his stay at this place, a report was brought into the fort | 
that two Indians were coming down the river. Capt. | 
Cresap supposing from every circumstauce and the gene. 
ral aspect of affairs, that war was inevitable and in fact, | 
already begun, went up the river with his party, and twa)! 
of his men of the name of Chenoweth and Brothers killed | 
these two Indians, and beyond controversy this is the only | 
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., * Fhad this from capt. Cresap himself, a short time after | 
it oceurred. Ny cae * | 
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} circumstance in the history of this Indian war, in which his 
/name can inthe remotest degree be identified with any mea- 
} sure tending to produce this war: And it is certain that the 


i) guilt or innocence of this affair will appear from its date ; 


itis notorious then that those Indians were killed, not on- 
ly after capt. Cresap had received Connoly’s letter, and 
} after Butler’s men were killed in the canoe, but also, af- 
) ter the affair at Yellow creek, and after the people had 
fled into forts; but more of this hereafter, when we take 
up Dr, Doddridge and his book; simply, however, re- 
marking here, that this affair of killing these two In- 
} dians, has the same aspect and relation to Dunmore’s war, 


f that the battle of Lexington had to our war of the revolu- 





tien. 

But to proceed—permit us to remark, that it is very 
difficult at this late period, to form a correct idea of these 
times, unless we can bring distinctly into view. the real 
state of our frontier. The inhabitants of the western 
country were at this time thinly scattered from the Alle- 

}gany mountain, to the Eastern banks of the Ohio, and 
most thinly near that river, in this state of things, it was 
natural to suppose that the few settlers in the vicinity of 
Wheeling, who had collected into that fort would feel ex- 
tremely solicitous to detain capt. Cresap and his men, as 
long as possible, especially until they could see on what 
point the storm of war would fall.— Capt. Cresap, the son 
of a hero, and a hero himself, felt for their situation, and 
getting together a few more men in addition to his own 
and not relishing the limits of a little fort, nor a life of 
inactivity, set out on what was called a scouting party, 
that is to reconnoitre, and scour the frontier border, and 
while out and engaged in this business, fell in with, and> 
had arunning fight witha party of Indians, nearly a- 
bout his equal in numbers, one Indian was killed, and 
‘Cresap had one man wounded; this affair took place 
some where on the banks of the Ohio. _ Doddridge says 
it was at the mouth of Capteening—be it so—it matters 
not; but he adds, it was on the same day the Indians 
were killed in the canoe, in this the Doct. is most egre- 
giously mistaken, as I shall prove hereafter. 

~ But may we not ask—what where these Indians doing 
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| 
here at this time, on the banks of the Ohio; they had nj 
town near this place, nor was it their hunting seasons, aj 
it was about the 8th or 10th of May—isit notthen probabl; 
—nay almost certain, that this straggling banditti wer’ 
prepared and ready to fall on some parts of our exposei) 
frontier, and that their dispersion saved the lives of ma: 
ny helpless women and children. 
But the old proverb—cry mad-dog and kill him—is i 
suppose equally as applicable to heroes as to dogs. 
Capt. Cresap soon after this, returned to his family irl 
Maryland ; but feeling most sensibly for the inhabitant: 
on the frontier, in their perilous, situation, immediately} 
raised a company of volunteers, and marched back to their} 
assistance, and having advanced as far as Catfish’s camp 
the place where Washington Pa. now stands,he was arrested] 
in his progress by a peremptory and insulting order from) 
Connoly, commanding him to. dismiss his men, and to| 
return home.. 7 
This order couched in offensive and insulting language, 
it may be well supposed, was not very grateful to a man| 
of capt Cresap’s. high sense of honor and peculiar sensibi-/ 
lity, especially conscious as he was of the purity of his! 
motives, and the laudable end he had in view—he never- 
theless obeyed, returned :home, and dismissed his men.| 
and with the determination, I well know from what hel 
said after his return, never again to take any part in the} 
present Indian. war; but to leave Mr. Commandant at) 
Pittsburg to fight itout as he could. This hasty resolu-| 
tion was however of short duration—for however strange, 
contradictory, and irreconcileable the couduct of the Earl! 
of Dunmore, and his vice-governor of Pittsburg, &c. may 
appear—yet itis a fact, that on the 10th of June, the Karl} 
of Dunmore, unsolicited, & to capt. Cresap certainly unex-| 
pected—sent him a captain’s commission of the militia of 
Hampshire county, Virginia, notwithstanding: his resi-| 
dence was in Maryland. This commission.reached capt. | 
C. a few days after his return from the expedition to Cat-, 
fish’s camp, just above mentioned ; and inasmuch as this, 
commission coming to him in the way it did, carried with 
it a tacit eXpression of the governor’s approbation ef his 
conduct—add to which, that about the same time, his. 
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feelings were’daily assailed by petition after petition, 
ifrom almost every section of the western country, pray- 
Ming, begging and beseeching him to come over to their as- 
Wsistance, several of which petitions and Dunmore’s com- 
Hmission, have escaped the wreck of time, and are in my 
possession. 

This commission coming at the.time it did, and in the 
way and under the circumstances above recited, aided and 

jstrengthened as it was by the numberless petitioners a- 
iforesaid, broke down and so far extinguished all captain 
}Cresap’s personal resentment against Connoly, that he 
f once more determined to exert all his power and influence 
in assisting the distressed inhabitants of the Western 
Wfrontier, and accordingly immediately raised a company 
#—placed himself under the cammand of Maj. Angus Mc- 
i Donald, and marched with him to attack the Indians, at 
their town of Wappatomachie, on the Muskingum. His 
| popularity, at this time, was such, that se many men flock- 
jed to his standard, that he could net consistently with the 
)rules of an army, retain them in his company, but was 
) obliged to transfer them much against their wills, to other 
} captains, and the result was, that after retaining in his 
|} own Company, as many men as he could consistently, he 
filled completely, the company of his nephew capt.Mich’l 
-Cresap, and also partly the company of capt. Hancocke 
‘Lee, This little army of about 400 men, under Major 
“McDonald, penetrated the Indian country as far as the 
fuskingum. After a smart little skirmish with a party 
| of Indians, under capt. Snake, about four miles on this 
side of that river; in which battle McDonald lost six 
i men, and killed the Indian Chief capt. Snake, 

A little anecdote here, will go to show, what expert and 
close shooters we had in those days among our riflemen ; 
when McDonold’s little army arrived on the near bank 
of the Muskingum, and while lying there, an Indian on 
the opposite shore, got behind a log or old tree, and was 

lifting up his head occasionally to view the white men’s 
army; one of capt. Cresap’s men of the name of John 
Hargiss, seeing this, loaded his rifle with two balls, and 
placing himself on the bank of the river, watched the op- 
portunity when the Indian raised his head, and firing at 
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the same instant, put both balls through the Indian’s neck| 
and laid him dead,* which circumstance no doubt, had] 
great influence in intimidating the Indians. : | 
McDonald after this had another, running fight with 
the Indians, drove them from their towns, burnt them, de- 
stroyed their provisions and returning to the settlement! 
discharged his men. — . | 
But this affair at Wappatomachie and expedition of Mes| 
Donald, was only the prelude to more important and ef-} 
ficient measures. It was well understood that the Indians 
were far from being subdued,: and that they would nows 
certainly collect all their force, and to the utmost of their} 
power, return the compliment of our visit to their terial 
tories. | 
The governor of Virginia whatever might have been’ 
his views as to ulterior measures, lost no time in prepar-| 





ing to meet this storm. He sent orders immediately to t 
col, Andrew Lewis, of Augusta county, to raise an army | 
of about one thousand men, and to march with all expe-| 
dition to the mouth of the great Canaway, on the OhioJ 
river, where, or at some other point, he would join him, | 


After he had got together another army, wiich he intend-| 
ed to raise in the northwestern counties, and.command| 
in person. Lewis lost no time, but collected the num-) 
ber of men required, and marched without delay to the| 
appointed place of rendezvous. 

But the Eari was not quite. so rapid in his movements, | 
which circumstance the Kagle-eye of old Cornstalk, the 
general of the Indian army, saw, and was determined to | 
avail himself of, foreseeing that it would be much easier to} 
destroy two separate columns of an invading army before, 
than after their junction, and consolidation—with this! 
view he marched with all expedition to attaek Lewis, be- 
fore he was joined by the Earl’s army from the North, 
calculating confidently no doubt, that if he could destroy 
Lewis—he would be able to give a good acconnt of the 
army under the Earl. 


* The Muskingum at this place is said to be about 200) 
yards wide. | | 
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The plans of Cornstalk, appear to have been that of a 
consummate and skilful general, and the prompt and rapid 
execution of them, displayed the energy of a warrior.— 
Vie therefore, without loss of time, attacked Lewis at his 
post. The attack was sudden, violent,.and i believe un- 
expected, it was nevertheless well fought, very obstinate, 
and of Jong continuance, and as both parties fought with 
rifles, the conflict was dreadful, many were killed on both 
sides, and the contest was only finished with the approach . 
‘of night—the Virginians however, kept the field, but lost 
many valuable officers and men, and among the rest, col. 
‘Charles Lewis, brother to the commander in chief. 
Cornstalk and Blue Jacket, the two Indian captains, if 
4s said performed prodigies of valor; but finding at length 
all their efforts unavailing, drew off their men in good or- 
der, and with the determination to fight no more, if peace 
could be obtained upon reasonable terms. 

This battle of Lewis’ opened an easy and unmolested 
passage for Dunmore through the Indian country ;* but 
pe is proper to remark here however, that when Dunmore 
arrived with his wing of the army at the mouth of Hock- 
ing—he sent capt. White-eyes, a Delaware chief to in- 
vite the Indians to a treaty, and he remained stationary 
‘at that place, until White-eyes returned, who reported 
ithat the Indians would not treat about peace—and I pre- 
suine in order of time, this must have been just before 
Lewis’ battle, because it will appear in the sequel of this 
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*4 little anecdote will prove that Dunmore was a general, 
and also the high estimation in which he held capt. Cresap. 
While thearmy was marching through the Indian country, 
Dunmore ordered capt. Cresap with his company and some 
more of his best troops in the rear-— This displeased Cresap, 
and he expostulated with the Earl, who replied, that the 
reason of this arrangement was, because he knew that if he 
was aitacked in front, all those men would soon rusly for- 
wardinto the engagement. This reason, which was by the 
bye, a handsome compliment, satisfied Cresap, and all the 
rear guard, 
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story, that a great revolution took place in the minds of}! 
the Indians after the battle... Hh 
Dunmore immediately upon the report of White eyes, 
that the Indians were not disposed for peace, sent an ex- 
press to col. Lewis to move on and meet him near Chilico- 
ihee, on the Scioto, and both wings of the army were put: 
in motion. But as Dunmore approached the Indian 
towns, he was met by flags from the Indians, demanding | 
peace, to which he acceded, halted his army, and runners — 
were sent to invite the Indian chiefs, who cheerfully | 
obeyed the summons, and came to the treaty—save only 
Logan, the great orator, who refused to come—it scems | 


i 


however, that neither Dunmore nor the Indian chiefs con- J 
sidered his presence of mach importance, for they went # 
to work and finished the treaty without him—refering I 
believe some unsettled points for future discussion, at a | 
treaty to be held the ensuing summer, or fall, at Pitts- 
borg. This treaty, the articles of which I never saw, } 
nor do I know that they were ever recorded—concluded } 
Dunmore’s. war in September, or October 1774, after the 
treaty was over, old Cornstalk, the Shawanee chief, ac-) 
companie! Dunmore’s army, until they reached the mouth | 
of Hockingyon the Ohio, and what was most singular, | 
rather made. his home in capt. Cresap’s tent, with whom | 
he continued on terms of the most friendly familiarity. I 
consider this circumstance’as positive proof, that the In- 
dians themselves, neither considered capt. Cresap the 
murderer of Logan’s family, nor the cause of the war.— | 
It appears also, that at this place, the Karl of Dunmere || 
receiveé dispatches from England. Doddridge says he 
received these on his march out. 
But we ought to have mentioned in its proper place, 
that after the treaty between Dunmore and the Indians, | 
commenced near Chilicothee.. Lewis arrived with his ar- 7 
! 
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my, and encamped two or three miles from Dunmore, 
which so alarmed the Indians, as they thought he was so 
much irritated at loosing so many men in the late battle, 
that he would not easily be pacified, nor would they be 
satisfied, until Dunmore and old Cornstalk went inte 
Lewis’ camp to converse with him. 

Doct. Doddridge represents this affair in different shades 
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of light from this statement; I can only say—TI have my 
‘information from an officer that was present at the time. 

But it is time to remind the reader, that although J 
pare wandered into such a miuute detail of the various 
occurrences, facts and circumstances of Dunmore’s war 5 
and all of which as a history may be interesting to the 
present and especially. to the rising generation: Yet it is 
proper to remark that I have two leading objects chiefly 
lin view—first, to convince the world, that whoever and 
whatever might be the cause ofthe Indian war of 1774, 
it was not capt. Cresap; secondly, that from the aspect 
of our political affairs at that period, and from the known 
hostility of Dunmore to the American revolution, and 
hvithal from the subsequent conduct of Dunmore, and the 
dreadful Indian war that commenced soon after the be- 
ginning of our war with Great Britain, I say from all 
these circumstances, we haveinfinitely stronger reason to 
suspect Dunmore than Cresap—and I may say that the 
dispatches above mentioned that was received by Dun- 
more at Hocking, although after the treaty ; yet were cal- 
culated to create suspicion. 

But if as we suppose that Dunmore was secretly at the 

ottom of this Indian war ; it is evident that he could not 
with propriety appear personally in abusiness of this kinds 
‘ nd we have seen and shall see, how effectually his sub- 
governor played his part betweem the Virginians and 
Pennsylvanians, and it: now remains for us to examine 
how far the conduct of this man (Connoly) will bear us 
lout in the supposition’that there was alsosome foul play, 
some dark intrigeeing work to embroil the westermcoun- 
try in an Indian war. 

And, I think it best now, as we have introduced this 
man Connoly again, to give the reader a short condensed 
history of his whole proceedings, that we may have him 
in full view at once, wehave already presented the reader 

ith bis circular letter, and its natural result and conse- 
uences, and also with his insulting letter and mandatory 
order to capt. Cresap at Catfish’s tamp, to- dismiss his 
men and go liome, and that the reader may now sce a lit- 
tle of the character of this man, and understand him, if it 
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is possible to understand him ; I present him with the tF 
py of a letter to capt. Reece. 
“As Thave received intettigence that Logan, a’ Min 
Indian, with about twenty Shawanese and others, we ’ 
to set off for war last Monday, and I have reason to! 
Jieve, that they may come uyon the inhabitants abct |, 
Wheeling. Thereby order, require, and command yo | 
with all the men you can raise, immediately to march al | 
join any of the companies already out and under the pay) 
Government, and, upon joining your parties togethe 
scour the frontier and become a barrier to our settlemen} } 
and endeavor to fallin with their tracts, and pursue the:| 
using your utmost endeavours te chastise them as op 
and avowed enemics. , 
I am, sir, your most humble servant, 
Dorsty Penrecost, for | 
JOHN CONNOLY. | 
Capt. Joel Reece, use all expedition. May 27, 1774.)) 
Now here is a fellow for yous; a Very short time befo| 
this, perhaps, two or three days, before the date of th 
letter, capt. Cresap, who had a fine company of vola) 
teers is insulted, ordered, to dismiss his men and : 
home, and indeed, it appears from one expression in th) 
letter, namely, “the companies who are already out,” thi | 
these companies must have been actually, out at the ver 
time Cresap is ordered home. 
Now if any man is skilled in the art of Legerdemai: 
let him unriddie this enigma if he can. 
But as so many important facts crowd together at th, 
eventful period, if may be satisfactory to the reader, an, 
have a tedency more clearly to ‘illustrate the variou | 
scenes interwoven in the thread of this history, to preset | 
to lis view a chronological list of these facts, and, I thin || 
the first that deserves notice, is Connoly’s circular letter | 
which we date the 25th day of April ; secondly, the twi | 
men killed in Butler’s canoe, we know was the first or se) | 
cond day of May: thirdly, the affair at Yellow creek wail 
on the third or fourth day of May ; fourthly; the Indians| 
killed in the canoe above Wheeling, the fifth or sixth day 
of May ; fifthly, the skirmish with thé Indians on the river, 
Ohio, about the cighth or tenth day of May: after which, 
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‘capt. Cresap returning home, raised a company: of volun- 
feers, and returned to Catfishe’s camp about the twenty- 
hith of May. Indeed, this fact speaks for itself; it could 
jot be earlier when it ts considered that he rode home 
irom the Ohio, a. distance ofabout 140 miles raised a com- 
ipany and marched back as far as Catfish, through bad 
voads near 120 miles, and all agreeable to my statement, 
ha seventeen days: then it is evident he was not at Cat- 
Hisi?., camp.sooner then the 25th of May,and ifso,he was or- 
jiered home at the very time when scouts were out, and 
ithe settlement threatened with an attack from the Indians, 
fas is manifest from Connoly’s own letter to capt. Reece, 
Mdated May 27, 1774. 

But the hostility of Connoly to capt. Cresap, was un- 
remitting and without measure or decency; for on the 
idth July, of the same year, we find one of the most cx- 
itraordinary, crooked, malignant, Grubstreet epistles, that 
lever appeared upon paper—bui let us see it, 
lige Fort Dunmore,* July 14,1774. 
) Your whole proceedings so far as relate to our disturb- 
lances with the Indians, have been ofa nature so extraordi- 
ary, that Lam much. at a loss to aceonnt for the cause, 
lout when I consider your late steps, tending directly to 
ruin the service here, by inveigling away the militia of 
(this garrison by your preposterious proposals, and caus- 
iug them thereby, to embezzle the aims of government, 
parchased af anenormous expense, and at the same time 
\fo reflect infinite disgrace upon the honor of this coleny. 
iby attacking a set of people which notwithstanding the 
injury they have sustained by you in the loss of their peo- 
ple, yet continue to reiy upon the professions of friend- 
iship which 7 have made and deport themselves according- 
Ny; { say when I consider these matters, I must conclude 
jthat you are actuated by a spirit of discord, so prejudi- 
Icial to tlie peace and good order of society, that the con- 
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| * During the government of Connoly in this place, he chang- 
jed the name from Pilt to Dunmore, but subsequent events 
jas blotled cut Dunmore’s name. 
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duct calls for justice, and due execution thereof ean on! 
check, I must once again order you to desist from you 
pernicious designs, and require of you if you are an of! 
cer of militia, to send the deserters from*this place bac) 
with all expedition, that they may be dealt with as the; 
crimes merit. I am, sir, your servant, ~ | 
ath JOHN CONNCEY. | 
This letter although short, contains so many thing 
for remark and animadversion, that we scarcely kno} 
where to begin, it exhibits however, a real picture of tl 
man, and a mere superficial glance, at its phrasaolog: 
will prove that be isangry, and his nerves in a tremou)| 
itis in fact, an incoherent jumble of words and sentence) 
all in the disjunctive. ; 
But it is a perfect original and anomaly in the epistole| 
ry line; and contains in itself internal marks of genuin 
authencity ; 
he first thing in this letter, that calls for our atter: 
tion, is the language he uses towards the people he call) 
‘militia deserters.’ That they may be dealt with he says 
as their crimes merit. Now I pray you who were Bey 
people? doubtless the respectable farmers and others 
the vicinity of Pittsburg, and what does this Mogul of th 
west, intend to do with “them —=why hang them to be sare 
for this is military law. But the true state of. this cas: 
doubtless is, that these militia considered themselves fre 
men, that they were not well pleased, either with Cono 
ly or garrison duty, that viewing their country in dang) 
Bie and their wives and children exposed to savage bat 
barity, prefered more active service, and joined (Ne stand 
ard of capt. Cresap, and is this a new thing, or repre’ 
hensible, how often do our militia enter into the regula’ 
army, and whoever dreamed of hanging them for. so do: 
IHS. 
But secondly, we say it is possible capt. Cresap dik 
not know from whence these men came, and if he did, hi 
deserves no censure for receiving them, & as'to the chargi| 
of inveigling away the militia from the garrison, we know 
this must be ergy false, because he was not in Pitts: 
burg in the year 1774, either personally or by proxy. 
Ae to the general charge against capt. Cresap, of at 
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ltacking the Indians, and the great injary he had done 
lthem, [ need only say, this charge is refuted again, and 
jagain in the course of this history, and its unparalelled im- 
|padence especially, or the date of this letter, merits the 
ideepest contempt. But thé most extraordinary feature 
lin this most extraordinary letter, is couched in these 
‘words, namely : “That the Indians relied upon the eapres- 
| sions of friendship he made them, and deported themselves 
| accordingly.” 

|-Be astonished O ye nations of the earth, and all ye 
jkindreds of the people at this. 

For be it remembered, that this is the 14th day of July 
1774, when Connoly bas the unblushing impudence to as- 
sert that the Indians relied upon his expressions of friend- 

isbip, and-deported themselves according, when at this 

very time—we were engaged ia the hottest part of Dun- 

}more’s war, when. Dunmore himself was raising an army 

}and personally on his way to take. the command, when 
Lewis wasion his march from Augusta county, Virgina, 
to the. Ohio, and when Cornstalk with his Indian army, 
was in-motion to meet Lewis, and when capt. Cresap was 
actually raising-a company te join Dunmore'when he ar- 
rived.— And it was while engaged in this business, that 
he received this letter from-Connoly. 

Now, if any man can account for this strange and ex- 
traordinary letter upon rational principles, let him do so 

,if he can—he has more ingenuity, and a more acute dis- 
}cernment than I have. 
| Soon after receiving this letter, capt. Cresap left his 
|} company on the west side of the mountain and rode home, 
) where he met the Earl of Dunmore at his own house, and 
vee he (the Earl) remained a few days in habits of 
friendship and cordiality with the family—one day while 
the Earl was at his house, capt. Cresap finding him alone, 
| 
| 


introduced the subject of Connoly’s ill-treatment, with a 
| view I suppose of obtaining redress, or of exposing the char 
| acter of a man he knew high in the estimation and confi- 

dence of the Earl; but what effect, suppose ye had this 
) remonstrance on the Earl. I'll tell yon, it lulled him into 
a profound sleep—Aye—aye thinks I to. myself (young as 
IT then was) this will not.do captain, there are wheels with: 
| ¥p 
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in wheels, dark things behind ihe curtain, between ehiy 
‘oble Kar! and his subsatellite, | 

Capt. Cresap was himself, epen, candid and ery 
cious, and I do not know what he thought, but I well re: 
anember my own thoughts upon this occasion. | 

But that we may as nearly as possible finish our busi-| 
ness with Connoly, although we must thereby get a little, 
‘a head of our ‘/history—yet as already remarked—we! 
think it less perplexing to the reader, than to give him 
here a litile and there a little of this extraordinary chat-| 
acter. 

We find then that in the year 1775, Connoly Ending] 

that his sheep-skin could not cover him much longer 
threw off the mask and fled to his frientd Dunmore, wha) 
also, about the same time, was obliged to take sanctuar 
‘on board a British ship of war in the ‘Chesapeake Bay;| 
from this place i. ‘e. Portsmouth in Virginiay Connoly! 
‘wrote the following letter te col. John’Gibson,* who. no’ 
doubt, he supposed possessed'sentiments somewhat conge.| 
nial with his own, it happened however that he was. mis+: 
taken in his man, for Gibson exposed him, and put his Jet. 
ter into the hands of the commissioners who were basing 
@ treaty with the Indians. 

But let us see this'letter, itis dated Portsmouth Aug. 9, 
A773. 

Dear Sir :—I have ‘safely arrived here, and: am happy’ 
in the greatest degree at having so fortunately escaped) 
the narrow inspection of my enemies, the enemies totheir 
country’s good order and government. I should esteem | 
myself defective in point of friendship towards you, 
‘should I neglect to caution you to avoid an over zealens | 
exertion of what is now ridiculously called Patriotic spi- 
rit, but on the contraty to deport yourself with that mods | 
eration for which yon have always been’so remarkable, | 
and: which ‘must in this instance tend: to your honor and 
advantage, you may rest assured from me, sir, that the: 
greatest unanimity now prevails at home, and the innova» 
ting spirit among us here is looked upon as ungenerous, 
and undutiful, and that the utmost exertions of the pow- 
ers in government (if necessary) will be used: to: convince 
the infatuated people of their folly. 
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Y wonid I assure you sir, give you such convincing 
proofs of what I assert, and from which every reasonable 


person may conclude the effects, that nothing but madness 


7 could operate upon a man so far as te overlook his duty 


'to the present constitution and to form unwarrantable.as- 


! sociations with enthusiasts whose ill timed folly must draw 


"I 
i 


down upon them inevitable destructien—his lordship de- 


| sires youto present his hand to capt. White-eyes* and to 
ij assure him, he is sorry he had not the pleasure of seeing 
| liim at the treaty, (a treaty held by Connoly in-lis name,} 


> aa a 


vor that the situation of affairs prevented him from coming 


down. 
Believe me dear sir that [have no motive in writing 


‘sentiments thus te you, further thar to endeavor to steer 


} -you clearof the misfortures which I am confident must in- 


yolve, butunhappily tee many. I have sent you an ad- 


‘dress from the people of G. Britain tothe people of Ameri- 


ea, and desire you to consider it ‘attentively, which will L 


| flatter myself convince you of tlre idleness of many -detcr- 


minations and the absurdity of an intended slavery. 
Give my love:to George, (his*erother, afterwards a col, 


in the revioutionary war,) & tell him he shail hearfrom me, 


cand I hope to his advantage. Interpret'the enclosed speech to 
‘capt. White-eyes, from his lordship. Be prevailed upon te 


shun the popular error, and judge for yourself, as a 
good subject, and expect‘the rewards due to your services, 
dam, -&c.- -, 
JOHN CONNOLY. 
‘The enclosed speech ‘to White-eyes we shall see in 


| ats proper place. After we have-finished our business 





with Connoly,it seems then,that either a-mistaken notion 
‘of his own influence or greatly deceived by his calcula- 
tions on the support. of col. Gibson, his brother and 
friends, or in obedience to the solictations of his friend 
Dunmore, he undertakes (incog) a hazardous journey 
yom the Chesapeake bay te Pittsburg, in company if I 
recollect right with a certain Doct. Smite, butear dutch 
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‘*A Delaware Indian-chiey-. 
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republicans of Frederick-town, Maryland, smelt a rat! 
seized, and imprisoned him inlimbo, from whence he wai 
removed to'the Philadelphia goal, where we will leavi 
him a while to cool, but let-us now look at these tw 
characters : Connoly uses every effort to destroy us ant 
subvert our liberties, and Cresap marches’ to Bostor 
with a company of riflemen to defend his country, if ther 
men’s, actions afford us the true and best criterion te 
judge, of their merit or demerit, we'can beat no logs to 
ecide on this occasion. 
Nor can there be any doubt that'this man so fall of ten- 
der sensibility and sympathy for the sufferings of the In- 
dians, when arrested with his colleague, Smith in Frede-| 
rick, hada pondorots box full of fire-brands, arrows and. 
death, to scatter among the inhabitants of the west. 
But it is probable the reader as well as the writer; is| 
weary of such company—we therefore bid him adieu, and} 
once more attend his excellency, the governor of Virginia, | 
whom we left, J thing on board-a British sloop of «war, | 
in the Chesapeake bay, and to avoid confusion in our nas | 
rative, took up’ Connoly and have been’so long paying | 
our respects to him, as almost to have forgotten‘the Bart, | 
The reader has not forgotten we prestime, that we long | 
since stated it as our opinion, that it was probable, and. | 
that we had strong reasons to. believe, that Dunmore him- 
self from political motives, though acting behind. the, | 
scenes, was in reality atthe. bottom of the Inilian war of | 
1774. : | 
We have already alluded to several circumstances pre- | 
vious to, and during that.war; but weshave-in reserve 
several more evinsive of the same fact, subsequent to the | 
war. | 
It may be remembered, that at the treaty of Chilicothee, 
it was remarked, that some points were refered for future | 
discussion at Pittsburg, in the ensuing fall, and it ap-— 
pears that a treaty was actually held by Connoly, in Dun- 
more’s name, with the chiefs of the Delaware, and sore 
Mingo tribes in the summer ensuing, and this is histori- 
cally a fact, and matter of record, which Ff extract from 
the minutes of a treaty, held in the autumn of the same 
year with several tribes of Indians, by. commissioners. 
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) from the Congress of the U.S. and’ from Virginia.* 

% Butto understand this perfectly, the reader must be’ 

@ informed that previous to’ this treaty, capt. James Wood 

® afterwards governor of Virginia, was sent by that state 

ll as the herald of peace, with the olive branch in his hand 

" to invite all the Indian tribes bordering on the Ohio and 

ll its waters, to a treaty at’ Pittsburg, on the 10th day of: 

| September following. Capt. Wood kepta journal, whichis 

incorporated in the proceedings of the treaty, from which 
| journal I copy as follows : July the 9th, I arrived (says 

1 he) at Fort Pitt, where I received information thatthe 

| chiefs of the Delaware’s. and a few of the Mingo’s had 

lately been treating with maj. Connoly agreeable to in-- 

i straction from lord Dunmore, and that the Shawanese 
had not come to the treaty, &c. 

: Capt. Wood however acknowledges in a letter he wrote 
to the convention of Virginia from this place, that this 
treaty held by Cojnoly was in the most open and candid 
gainer, that iiwas held in the presence of the committee, 
and that helaid the governor’s instructions before them. Very 
good. But whyithese remarks respecting Connoly and 
Dunmore, does notthis language infply jealousy and sus- 
picion, which capt. Wood,’ who certainly was deceived, 

| Was,anxious to remove? but to proceed, le says: | 

| “July 10, Whitezeyes cane with-an interpreter, to my 
lodging, he informed me he was desirous of going to Wil- 
liamsburgh with Mr. Connoly tosee lord Dunmore, who 

_ had promised him his interest in procuring ’a grantfrom 

« theking-for the lands claimed by the Delawares, that they 

were all desirous-of living as the white people do, and un- 

der their daws and, protection ; that lord Dunmore bad en- 
caged to make him some satisfaction for his trouble in go- 
ing several times to the Shawanee towns, and serving with 

him on the campaign, &c. &c. 
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*Phe original minutes of thisitreaty, are in my posses- 
sion, it-was presented to me*by my friend, John Madison, 
secretary to the cammiisstonersy with’ I think this remark, 
that it was of no use to.them; but might be of some to me. e| 
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Ne toldme he hoped F would advise: hiiny whether ig) 
Was proper for. him to go. or net. IT was then’ under thet 
necessity of acquainting hiny withthe disputes subsisting: 
between lord Dunmore and the people of Virginia, and 
engaged whenever the assembly nef that Iwould go with | 
him to Witliamsburgh, &c. &c. He was very thankful | 
and appeared satisfied. 

The reader must observe this is July the 10th, LAT Sy 
and he will please to refer to page 66, he will see from 
Connoly’s letter of Aug. 9th, iow much reliance was te 
be placed on his candor and sincerity, a8stated by capt. | 
Wood to the convention: on the 9th day of July, thas we J 
find that about thirty days after capt. Wood’s testimony | 
inhis favor; Connoly threw away the mask and presents | 
himself in his true character, and from his own confession | 
and the tenour of his Jeticr to <Gibson, it is plain thatthe | 
current of suspicion tan so-strongly against him that he | 
declared himself ‘anosé happy in escaping the vigilence of | 
his eneinies.?? 

We owe the-reader an:apolegy for introducing this man 
again, but the fact’is, that Dunmore and GConnoly are so | 
identified in all the political movements of this period, that! | 
we can seldom see one without the other,sand Connoly is | 
the more prominent character, especially in the afairs of | 
West. 

But wé.now. proceed. with Capt; Wood’s. Journal, he 
tells us thaten the 20th Jaly, he met Garret Pendergrass 
about.9 o’clock, that he had just left the Delaware towns; 
that two days before;*the. Delawares. had just returned 
from: the Wyandots’s towns, where they. had been ata! 
grand council witha French and. Engtish officer, and the. | 
Wyandots—that Monsier Baubec, and the English officer 
told. them: to be.on their guard; that-the white people in- 
tended.to strike them very soon, &c. Ke. 

July 21. At 1 o’clock,,arrivingvat.the Moravian In- 
dian town, examined the minister, (a Dutchman) concern- 
ing the council lately held with the Indians, &c. who con- 
firmed the account before stated. a 

July 22. About 10 o’Clocky arrived: at Hochoctin, (a 
chief town of the Delawares,) andWelivered to therr-coun- 
cil a speech, which they answered on the 25d. After ex. 
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pressing their thankfulness forthe'spcech and willingness 
} to attend the proposed treaty at Pittsburg, they délivered 
: to capt. Wood, a belt and string that they said was sent 
} to them by an Englishman and Frenchmanfrom Betroit, 
}accompanied with a message, that the people of Virginia, 
were determined to strike them, that they would come 
upon them two different ways, the one by the way of the 
Jakes, and the other by way of the Ohio. And the Vir- 
ginians were determined to drive them off. and to take 
their lands, that they must be constantly on their guard, 
and not tg give any credit to whatever you sail, as you 
were a people not to be depended upon, that the Virgi- 
nians would invite them to a treaty, but that they must 
| not go at any rate, and to take particular notice of the ad- 
ice they gave, which proceeded from motives of real 
‘friendship. w AE, ews 

Now by compiling and collating this,speech sent from 
Dunmore, enclosed Connoly’s letter, it will furnish us 
With a squinting at the game that was playing with the 
Indians by the earl of Dunmore and other British officers, 
to be convinced of which, read the following speech from 
Dunmore.* 

** Brother capt. White-eyes, I am glad to hear your 
Good speeches as sent to me by maj. Connoly, and you 
may be assured, I shall put one end of the belt you have 
sent me into the hands of our great king, who will be glad 
to hear from his brothers, the Delawares, and will take 
strong hold of it, you may rest satisfied that our foolish 
young men shall never be permitted to have your lands, 
but on-the contrary the great king will protect you, and 
preserve you in the possession ef them. 

Our young people in this country have been very foolish, 
and done many imprudent things, for which they must soon 
be sorry, and of which I make no doubt they have ac- 
quainted you ; but I must desire you not to listen to them, 
as they would be willing you should act foolishly with 
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*This speech was inclosed in a letter to Gibson. 


















from Augusta county.* | 
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themselves ; but. rather let what you hear pass.in at or 
ear ard out “of the other, so that it may make no impre:|. 
sion on your heart, untilyou hear from me fully, whic 
shall be as soon as I can give further information. | 
Capt. White-eyes will “please acquaint the Cornstal 
with these my sentiments, as well as the chiefs of. thi 
Mingo’s, and other six nations. 
Signed DUNMORE. | 
It is scarcely necessary to remark here, that the fligh| | 
of Dunmore from: W iNiamburg! 1, of Connoly froin Pitts) 
burg, this speech of Dunmore’s, and. the speech of aa 
Delawares to capt. Wood, are all nearly contemporane| 
ous, and point the reader pretty clearly to the aspect o 
our affairs with the Indians at. this period. —Hunmore’ 
speech as you have it above, although pretty explicit, i 
yet guarded jas aityhad to pass through an equivocal me} 
dium; but he tells capt. White-eyes he shall hear fron| 
him her eafier , atid this her ed fter speech, was no doubt it| 
Connoly’s portmanteau, when he was arrested in Frede| 
rick. | 
But to conclade this tedious chapter, nothing more now| 
seems necessary than to call the-attention of the. reader! 
to those inferences, that the facts and circumstances de- 
tailed in the foregoing pages, seem to warrant. The first) 
circumstance in the order of events, seems to be the ex-: 
trdordinary and contradictory conduct of, Dunmore and| 
Connoly, respecting capt. Cresap—they certainly under- 
stood each other, and had. one ultimate end in view, yet| 
we find on all occasions Dunmore treats Cresap with the) 
utmost confidence and cordiality, and that Connoly’s con-| 
duct was continually the reverse, even outrageously in-| 
sulting him, while under the immediate eriirs of Dun-| 
more himself; secondly, we find Dunmore acting with 
duplicity and deception with col. Lewis and his brigade, | 








Thirdly, we find capt. Cresap’s name foisted into Lo-| 
gan’s pretended speech, when it is evident, as we hae 


| 





* So says Doddridze. 
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Iiereafter prove that no names at all were mentioned in 
‘the original speech, made for Logan. 

t Fourthly, it appears pretty plainly, that much pains 
jwere taken by Dunmore at the treaty of Chilicothee, to at- 
itach the Indian chiefs, to his person, as appears from facts, 
ithat afterwards appeared. 

| Ffthly, the last speech from Dunmore to capt. White- 
jeyes,-and the other Indian chiefs, sent in Connoly’s let- 
Her to.Gibson, to all which we may add, his lordship’s 
inap of sleep, while Cresap was stating his complaints 
fagainst Connoly, and all Connoly’s strange and unac- 
countable letters te Cresap. 

IL say from all which it will appear, that Dunmore had 
his views, and those views hostile to the liberties of Ame- 
rica, in his proceedings with the Indians in the war of 
1774, and the circumstances of. the times in connexion 
with his equivocal conduct, lead us almost naturally to 
infer, that he knew pretty well what he was about, and 
famong other things, that he knew a war with the Indians 
at thistime would materially subserve the views & interest 
‘of G. Britain, and consequently he perhaps might feel ita 
duty to pronfote said war, and if not, why betray such ex- 
treme solicitude, to single out some conspicuous charac- 
ter, and make him the scape-goat, to bear all the blame 
of this war, that he and his friend Connoly might escape. 
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CHAPTER, V. | 
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Lhe famous Logan Speech—examined and refuted: 
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Et is not the smallest misfortune entailed upon the fal.) 
fen sons and daughters of Adam, that the unhatlowed) 
flame of hatred and misantrophy,scems to have consum-| 
ed all that milk of human kindness, benevolence and love: 
originally planted in the heart, of: rman in his primeval 
state. Hence we find (and every days experience and ¢ 
thousand facts confirm it) that. one of: the strongest 
propensities of human nature, is to search out and expose] 
the failings of our.bretheren. 

A. thousand good, great, and neble actions, pass in re-| 
view before us. daily, unnoticed, and sink into oblivion 1 
while the smallest deviation from the more rigid rules, o/| 
propriety, are presented before the public for.scorn and| 
derision. | 

Se true it is, that: we are eagle-eyed, to see the mote! 
in our brothers eye, when beholda beam is inour own. | 

It is not however my business at present to enquire after 
the beams. in the eyes of the Philosopher of Monticello 
and the pious doct. Doddridge, but remove if I can the| 
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mote from the eye of capt. Cresap. | 
He stands charged by the former, with the murder of| 
Logan (the Indian’s) family on Yellow creek, and of be- 
ing infamous for his many Indian murders. Heavy char- 
es. | 


And by the latter with being the cause of Dunmore’s| 
war of 1774. | | 

‘These we grant are heavy .charges, and supported or | 
attempted to be supported, by witnesses of the first respec | 
tability, if then these facts can be proved and sustained, 
there can be no question that my client must be condemn- | 
ed, but may it please this honorable court and jury, (1 | 
mean-all the world,) to suspend their decision for one half 




















hour, I hope in that time to satisfy them, that all these 
charges, whatever may be the blackness of their present 
aspect, are but the visions of fancy, the offspring of hasty 
credulity. and as flippant and unsubstantial as the quiver- 
ing Gossamere of a summers day. 

But to avoid confusion, we will take up the several 
counts in the indictment, in the order they stand, and de- 


vote this chapter to ate re eae DY, of the charges offer- 
‘ed by the first witness, icc. Mr. 4efferson; and as there are, 


(wo counts in this charge—we will attend to each—in due 
order. , 

Bat may it please the court, it is my duty before we 
enter into a discussion as to the truth or falsity of the 
charges in the indictment, to enter my protest and file a 


billof exceptions to the competency of this witness—first, 
‘because we say his residence was several hundred miles 


from the scene of action either where Logan’s family 
were killed, or where and when this pretended speech was 
delivered—sec ondly because his testimony, is hear say tes - 

tirony, and therefore, inadmissable in any legal court and 
Which the witness himself asa foe er will not deny—third- 
ly, as to the second item in hischarge; wesay the accuser 
Mr. Jefferson hever saw, nor had any acgu aintance with 
tire accused capt.-Cresap, nor-do we believe he ever heard 
any man, woman or child sey that capt. Cresap was a 
Han ‘infamous for his many Indian murders,” and that 
it he did, it was ticar say testimony, again, and is good 
for nothing. : 

But inasmuch asa great many respectable members of 
this court, are now absent and scattered all over this vast 
continent, andit is more than probable that they have al- 
ready decided cn this case on an exparte hearing, I 
must take the liberty of entering into an argument upon 
the merits ofthe question, in hopes of obtaining a rovers 
of judgement. 

The: leading and most important fact in this case is, 
may it please your honors, that Logan never made any 

Speech at all, and if he did, he teld an absurd, w iIful and 
wicked lie. But we say he never made a any speech, at 
leat not the speech in question, Tepe was he at 
the treaty of Chilicothce where it is said this pretend- 
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| 
ed speech was delivered, and fortunately we hav. | 
indubitable living testimony to this fact, from a gen 
tleman of unimpeachable veracity which the reader shal 
see in the appendix. 

But as this is the first and perhaps most important lin! 
in the chain, it is proper the reader should have it in de) 
tail. 

It appears then, that while preparations, were making 
for the treaty of Chilicothee. in the autumn of the yea, 
1774, Simon Girty an Indian interpreter, was sent by th: 
earl of Dunmore to Logan’s town to invite him to th! 
treaty, that Benjamin ‘Tomlinson, Esq. one of Dunmore’ ' 
officers was. then on the out guard, that as Girty was pas| 
sing by him he stopped and conversed some time with him) 
that he told Mr. Tomlinson his business, but said he dic 
not like it, for that Logan was a surly fellow, &c: 

That after the treaty had commenced, and.when hi 
was officer of the day to preserve order, he saw Simor! 
Girty return, that a circle or ring was immediately form, 
ed around him, that Logan was not with bim, nor did ha 
come to the treaty, that John Gibson, who was in. the 
ring, took Simon Girty aside and after conversing ¢ ait 
while’ in private, hesaw Gibson gointo a tent, & soon afteil 

‘eturn with a piece of new clean paper in his hand, on which! 
was written a speech from Logan, as I stood says Mr. Tom.| 
Jinson,near Dunmore’s person, I heard this speech read) 
three. times, once by Gibson, and twice by Dunmore, bul! 
neithér was the name of Cresap nor any other name men.| 
tioned in this speech. I then saw Dunmore, put the apeccay 
among the treaty papers. 

Now here may it please the court, is a witness unim-| 
peached and unimpeachable, and fully competent to bear) 
testimony, who declares, first, that Logan was not at the: 

treaty, that the pretended speech was made by Gibson, 
whose sensibility perhaps, was a little wounded, by the| 
loss of this Squaw, who was Logan’s sister, and unhappi-' 
ly killed at Yellow creek, nor yet was Cresap’s name in’ 
the speech. 

Task then, where shall we look, or where is the man 
that can unriddle this mystery, to charge this interpgla- | 
tion upon Mr. Jefferson, scems not fair, because, we have | 
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M an evidence of thefact; to say that it was in the original 
is most manifestly untrue, not only from the testimony of 
Mr. Tomlinson, but from the certainty that so malicious 
and unjast a charge against capt. Cresap in lis own pre- 
gence, and not only in his own presence, but in the pre- 
| sence of at least five hundred persons, who all well know 
| from personal knowledge, that capt. Cresap had no more 
concern nor connection with the affairs at Yellow creck, 
“than Mr. Jefferson himself. [say then, that it is impos- 
sible that it should be in the original, because, the lie 
would have been detected and exposed upon the spot. 

‘The only rational way that occurs tomy mind to solve 
this difficulty, is to suppose that Dunmore, or Connoly, 
after he joined Dunmore, with a view to throw the blame 
of this war on Cresap, and divert the public attention 
from themselves, copied this: Gibson—Logan speech, and 
- inserted the name of Cresap ; and that this copy by some 
means came to the hands of Mr. Jefferson, if not so, there 
is an inexplicable secret in. this business, that nothing 
bat the light of Eternal Justice can ever develope. 

‘Had Mr. Jefferson stopped at this point, we have our- 
selves hammered out an excuse for him; but what shall we 
say to the more dreadful charge against Cresap, of being 
a man “infamous for his many Indian murders,” it is well 
capt. Cresap did not live to hear this. story ; if he had, 
alas! alas! Gentle reader, I have given you an honest, 
complete and faithful detail of all the affairs capt. Cresap 
ever had with Indians, and I know that I am sufficiently 
acquainted with his whole history, to declare that no- 
thing is hid, nothing behind the curtain ; where then, do 
we find, in all his proceedings against these people any 
one fact or circumstance, that.will warrant such a charge 
as this; and I beseech you, wherein the name of common 
sense of justice, mercy, truth, or that common civility 
due from man to man, could our honorable ex-president 
find a motive, to publish to the world and all succeeding 
generations, a charge so odious, so detestable. 

I take it for granted, that no honest historian, will 
record facts equivecal and doubtful, and hand them down 
to posterity for truth, with the imposing sanction of their 
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owncelebrity. Ifthen, Mr. Jeffersom had heard storie! 
of capt. Cresap, (which we are under the impression ‘lj 


never did,) yet if he had it was vague report, unsubstant) | 
ated certainly by any evidence, because it was not true. 


And I ask, what would this honorable gentleman think 
were we to measure to him the same measure, that he ha: 
meted to Cresap? we also have heard stories about hit 
but as we know but little as to their truth, we Jet thet 
sleep. ae) 

Yet certainly it is best for those who dwell in glas. 
houses not to throw stones. But before wé dismiss thi 
subject, I must be permitted to return to a remark lon; 
Since made; namely, that my task is extremely diffi 
cult. 

‘To prove a negative, and especially a negative so indi, 
finite, as not to apply to any particular or specific period, 
is more difficult still; for instance, A charges B with steal| 
ing a horse, but does ‘not say of whom, where nor when | 


now, I pray you how is B tv meet and refute a charge 0| 
this kind. | 






















But again, A charges B with stealing a horse from I|§ 


on the night of August the first, 1820, out of D’s stable 
in the town of Wheeling ; now in this case, a negative cai, 
be proved, bétause B can ‘prove that on the first day o 
August, and for many preceding and succeeding days, hi 
was in the city of Baltimore. | 

So here is positive proof, azainst positive proof, and thi 
credibility ‘of the witness will decide it. But the first case| 
is the case before'us.. “Capt. ‘Cresap is charged with be 
ing infamous for many Indian murders ; now this charg: 
embraces his whole life, and is of that vague, shapeless 
and indefinite kind that it is impossible to bring testimo: 
ny to bear upon it, unless we could prove where he was 
and what he was about every day of his life, from abou! 
ten years old, until his death. 

But it is our duty and our. business, to deny the charge| 
ip tote, and call upon the accuser to prove it. Here then 
we rest the subject, until these charges are put into some, 
shape and specific form ; we trust they will sink with all 
general charges of the kiad, into the dark shades of obli- 
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Hfion, and where also the names and characters of the ac- 
Huser and accused inust shortly go.* 
2 


> 


accuser has also gone to the accused. 
Aysust 28, 1826. 


{ 
| * This was writien in March, 1824, since which, the 
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CHAPTER, VI. 


Doctor Doddridge’s Book— Charge against capt. Cresap) 
examined and refuted. | 
Having had the honor of trayellingso long with one 0} 
the ex-presidents of the United States, we’part by mu: 
tual consent, and [trust in good humour, at Jeast it is sc! 
on my part. Inow turn round to face my old friend, the! 
rev. Dr. Doddridge; and is it true that this herald of the| 
Gospel peace, and good will to men, this son of the| 
west, who cannot bnt be perfectly acquainted with the’ 
nature of savage warfare, who has I believe seen and 
heard and felt something of its effects; who duglit not to| 
have forgotten the efforts made by capt. Cresap to defend) 
the frontier at this perilous season, and that among those. 
exposed families, his father’s was one, and is it I say, or! 
can it be true, that this rev. Doctor, like another Brutus, | 
raises his consecrated and hallowed hand’ to give another’ 
stab to wounded Cesar. 
And. why and wherefore is this Doctor? did you think, 

it a.duty incumbent upow»you as a faithful historian, to. 
state facts of a vague, equivocal and doubtful nature, | 
merely toswell the pages of your history, or were you of: 
opinion that the name of a man.so well known and so cons | 
Spicuous a character as Capt. Cresap, would embellish | 
your discrepant narrative? But whatever may have been: 
your motive, nothing will justify a departure from truth | 
in a historian ;.for although, we were to admit that a wri- | 
ter is not bound:to say every, thing he knows respecting | 
a character he attempts to narrate; yet he is certainly | 
bound to say nothing at random, or what he does not. 
know. | 
Doctor Beattie says, when we doubt. a man’s word, we:| 
have always one of these four reasons. 
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ist. We think that what he says, is incredible, or im- 
probable. 

|. Or 2d. There is some temptation, or motive, which in- 
)clines him in the present case, to violate truth. 

| Or 3d. That he is not a competent judge of the matter, 
wherein he gives testimony. 

Or 4th. Wedoubt his veracity noW because we have 
‘known him to be a deceiver formerly; 

And he says.again, that of a person of whom we know 

nothing, modesty requiyes that we should say nothing, 
and candour at least, requires that we should say. nothing 
} abusive. 
f Bat Dr. Dy not only says a great deal about capt. Cre- 
) sap, of whom he never knew any thing, for I suppose he 

was dead before Doddridge was born; but he also vio- 
§ lates most egregiously, Dr. Beattie’s other rule, naine- 
§ ly: by abusing*him most.unmercifully. 

But he (Beattie,) gives us four reasons for doubting testi- Ly 

# mony, one of which, and the most innocent [ believe’of the 
f four is; that the testifieris.an incompetent jadge of the mat- 

ter wherein.or whereof he gives testimony. 
| Now as we know, and are confident, that Dr. Dod- 
| dvidge has. given us, to say the least, a most incorrect and 
F uncandid statement of the cause of .Dunmore’s war, and of 
the proceedings of capt. Cresap, about the timé that war 
eommmenced. “Hence we.will for charity’s sake, attribute 
| the incorrect statement, made by the Doctor, to a want 
of competency to judge, and report of facts, with whic} 
_he could not in the nature of the things have any know- 
| ledge, or at least no other knowledge, than mere vague 
} report, or perhaps. vain conjecture. But what is most 
strange in this business, is that Doctor D. himself, ac- 
knowledges in his preface, how imperfecthis acquaint- 
ance is with this part of his history. 

But to proceed, Doddridge says (page 225.) devoutly 
aight humanity wish that the record of the causes, which 
led to the destrwetive war of 1774, might be blotted fromthe 
annals of our country ; and permit me to retort, that it Is 
| most devoutly to be wished, that a minister of the ever- 
| lasting gospel, bad not been the first to commit to record 
a string of assumed facts, upon no better authority, and 
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thus fo register in the annais of our country, what new 
appeared before in any record, most devoutly it is 8 
wished, might the Doctor say, that 1 couldsome way 
other have avoided, or been restrained from attering wit 
Ido not know to be true. And I ow call upon the Da 
tor to produce those records in the annals of eur country 
whichhe says, it if now too iate to efface. 

How passing strange is this; what affected sensibilig 
or the honor of our country—when at the same time, § 
ar as the lronor of our country is Mmvclved in the caug 
leading to Dunmore’s war—he himself—ever Dr.- Droz 
dridge has ‘used his best endeavors, by laying before t8 
public, and the world at large, a statement of false fack 
(i have Jefferson’s authority for these words.) and givig 
such aterroneous view of thetreal causés of» Dulméra 
wars that if the’ honor of our country saffers, it must 9 
through his means, and for want of corféctdnformatiot 

But inasmuch, asi have in my fourthehapter give is 
reader what I think is a faitifal and correct view of ti 
causes leading*to the war of 47745 andmot from vag¢ 
report, or conjecture; “but ff6%_ persoval nreinc®yy all 
many reeords. It is therefore, I presumemeediess tor 
peateand say overvagain, what hath been already sant 
and i trust, that personal “knowledge of facts aided ail 
frequently confirmed by récords—will be deemed sem 
cient testimony to out weigh the credibility of a story, tol 
from hearsay 50°years after all the facts and circu 
stances have lain baried in oblivion. 

But the Doctor saysa@@page 266.) that a certain repel 
of the Indians stealing horses, (which report he says, wi 
not trae)—but I say it was true, although of little inipo: 
ance—yel that report, vague as it was) induced a pretl 


. 
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general belief, that the Indians were about to make wi 


upon the froniier settlements; but for this apprehensio: 
there does not appear to have beew the slightest foundatio: 

Now all this is wonderfal, passing wonderfal, for eithe 
Dr. Doddridge did know, or did not know of some t 
the material facts connected with the beginning of th 
var, to wit: Connoly’s circular letter, the Indians kil 
ed on Hocking, in 1773—again, the Indians killed in Bu 
ler’s canoe, about the first of May, 1774. . “The uncea: 











ve hostilities between the Indians and whites in Kentuc- 
k, and the general panic among all the settlements in 
. Western-country. and their running into forts about 

b last of April. Now if the Dector knows all this, and 
his sgsurpressed it—he is bound te acceunt with the public, 
ad the werld. for om’ a material omission ; buat if he 
di not know these facts, most of which are matters of 

ord, it proves to absolute demonstration, Bis incompe- 
tecy and ignorance of the most material facts, connected 


wh the history he undertakes te write. Bat his Own 
ltory confutes itself; for Lask if any man in his senses 


ea believe, that a mere idle and doubtful report of the In- 
tans stealing horses, as he siates it—w ould have had the 
ict to put-a whole country at leasi 60 niles square, in- 
tsuch a panic and alarm, as to fly into forts, which we 
how. was the fact; and wealso know thatthe Indians as 
vil.as white people, often stale bolle from our fron- 
brs in peace, as well as wa 
But that.the Indians did actually steal horses from Mr. 
aeph Yomlins son, at sapere e creek, and Mr. Richard 
Ng me FR 


inst cert ain—y vet this Was a Ve er} y inconsiderable item in 


de@auses, leas ling to Dunmore’s war. 

Having premised thus moa We Gee pronounce 
Be ehond that the Dcctor’s book, will not bear the scru- 
tiy of being judged by these rules (the rules laid down by 
lict. Beattie, and also, by m 
carges he brings against capt. Cresap stand upon any 
pieniestimany inan his mere i this say so proof, 
ignsupported by any. direct or inferential evidence.— 
fence it appears that they all originated in himself. 

But: we will do the Doctor ampie justice, and pay lim 
ie respect of travelling, however, ‘edious, and irksome, 
ar journey may be, through all his prt dl taking them 
ithe order they rise, admitting what is truth (if we find 
ay,) and exposing and refuting what is most assuredly 
utrue. 

The Doctor’s first charge is general, and like one we 
hve.lately disc ussed, not sus eptible of direct bee Aa- 
aginst it, to wit, that cept. Cresap was the caus Ades Die 
lore’s war; but hie has also , superadded several speciiic 
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and direct charges which are consequently more in ov 
power to controvert. 

I believe his first specific assertion, bearing on this sul 
ject, that deserves our notice, is, that the white people she 
the first blood in the war of 1774, or in other words be 
gan the war. ) 

Secondly. He says capt. Cresap commanded the fort < 
Wheeling. . 

Thirdly. He charges capt. Cresap with the murder « 
two Indians in a canoe, and goes on to say, thatafterward 
on the same day, he went down to Capteening and had 
battle with some more. 

Fourthly. He says, col. Zane expostulated with cap| 
Cresap before he attacked the Indians in the canoe ; bu 
that he would not regard him. 

Fifthly. He says, the massacree on Yellow creek, an 
battle at Capteening, comprehended all the family | 
Logan, meaning | suppose, that they were all killed al 
these two places. 

Sixthly. He calls col. Lewis, gen. Lewis, and Logan, 
Cyuga chief; whereas, he was’a Mingo, and no chief. 

Seventhly. He says the authenticity of the Logai| 
speech is nolonger a subject of doubt. 

Zighthly.iogan he says sent his speech in a belt o| 
Wampam—-] believe the foregoing affords us an analysii 
of all the general and specific charges in Doddridge’,| 
book against capt. Cresap; we shall therefore now tak) 
them up in the order they stand. | 

And first, as to the general charge, that capt. Cresay| 
was the author of Dunmore’s war. Now, although wi 
have admitted, and do admit the difficulty of answering) 
this broad, vague, and indefinite charge, yet, I trust we) 
shall be able to offer stronger reasons against the truth ol 
it, than he has or can. produce for it. | 

In the first place then, we believe and are convinced,| 
that ne man,* red, white or black, ever heard of this! 
charge before, either in English, Indian, Dutch, French,| 
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hint someihing like this—I have not his book before Me, and| 
wis many years since I read it. : 
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Patin, Greek, nor Hebrew, in the whole course of about 
fifty years, to wit—from the year 1774 to 1824, hence we 
are led to the inevitable conclusion, that this charge is 
Voran span new, just hatched in a parsons cap in Wells- 
“burgh ; I therefore.deny the charge, and call upon Dr. 
‘Doddridge for the proof, either from certain and indis- 
i putable testimony-or from any genuine record of the trans- 
{actions of the day, and until he does so, I give this charge 
ito the winds, or throw it back with all its malignity up- 
“on himself to shake off if he can. 

4 2d. We have, however, #e more arguments in reserve 
to meet and refute this charge, and I cannot but think that 
Nthe candid and faithful detail Ihave given the reader in 
ithe fourth chapter of this work, of all the proceedings of 
jcapt. Cresap, and every wertiefia] circumstance in connec- 
ition with the Indian war of 1774—affords one of the most 
i weighty and forcible arguments in this case. 

# 63d. L ask, how comesit to pass that neither Cornstalk, 
head chief of the Shawanec tribe of Indians, nor any other 
Schief of the various tribes who attended the treaty of 
Pittsburg in September of the year 1775, never once men- 
‘tioned the name of Cresap as the aggressor, or cause or 
beginner of the war of the preceding year; and, this is 
Hthe more remarkable as Cornstalk, and the Shawanee 
H chiefs were hard pressed by the Virginia commission as 
ito their compliance with one of the articles of the treaty 
fof Chilicothee, and this fact happens to be matter of record 
i—as Lhaye before me, as already remarked, this original 
Direaty. 

© Moreoverit is stated by capt. Wood, that on the 25th 
yday of July he arrived at the Seneca town, where he found 
§Logan and several other Mingos, that they were pretty 
Ndrunk and angry ; that Logan repeated in plain English, 
jhow the people of Virginia had killed his mother, sister 
Hand all his relations, during which he wept and sung al- 
iternately. Now may we not ask how it happened, that 
Mthis drunken Indian with his feelings highly excited, ne- 
jver.once mentions the name of Cresap; and may we not 
further remark that this fact which happens to be matter 
jof record, cuts like a two edged sword, not only by im- 
plication giving the lie to his pretended speech, but afford: 
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ing at the same time an’ argument, tliat whatsoever mig! 
be the opinion of their advocate, Dr. Doddridge, it w) 
not the opinion of the Tndians. themselves, that Cresiy 
was the cause of Dunmore’s war—but enoteh! E: 

And we now proceed to take up’ the Doctor’s long lip 
of specific charges, in the order they occur. i 











The firstis, that the white people began tie war of 177 i | 
now it is evident, that if we were ts admit its truth, | : 
would not apply to capt. Cresap more than‘any oth! 
iman, but interwoven and connected’ with the thread of hit” 
Seas he appears to wish*it to be understood, as appl | 
eto Cresap; but as I have already proved in my four} 
éhanter, not from assertion only, but from authentic a) 
cuments; that this assertion is not true, and that it res| 
Upon no better authority-than ‘the parson’s ipse dixit, vi 
need not weary the reader’s patience, by multiplying a} 


The Doctor’s second assertion is, “ that capt. Ores 
commanded fort Wheeling, at the commencement of the wa’ 
—row this charge, considered as detaclied from inferenc} 
and consequences, would seem to’ mean nething, nor ha} 

Pie tendency to injure the character of Cresap ; ; but whi 
e consider the adjuncts and inferénces the Doctor d? 
signs we shall draw from this circumstances, it wears 
serious aspect, because he intends we shall consider Cr} 
sap as a prowling wolf, who makes his den in Wheeling:| 
sallying out occasionally and killing his peor sheep A 
Fndians, and: moreover, because the design of this asse} 
tion is to entirely mislead the mind of the “pablic, as to t} 
real fact and circumstances that accidentally led cal 
Cresap to that place at all. 

I have already stated in my third and fourth chapter! 
the real and true state of this case—namely, that cay) 
Cresap being warned of his danger fled to fort iste 
as a place of refuge ; that he was a mere bird of passag} 
a transient (though I believe very welcome) guest ; that | | 
pe no more right to assume the command of fort Whee 

%, than a trav velHler who may call and tarry a night wil 
any of you gentlénien, has to assume the command of yo! 
family and servants, and that in fact he tarried there by 
a few days,as he was perhaps at this time dependant 
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m the hospitality ‘of his friend: col. Zane, who was the 
teal commandant. 

4th. Butthe Doctor has more yet against.us, and of a 
more serious nature, namely thai capt. Cresap, filled lwo 
Madians in a canoe. 

~Lhave already admitted that two Indians were. killed 

‘ina canoe, not by cap. Cresap personally, but two of his 
men, and we also admit, that some of the English red- 
coats were killed at Lexington by some wicked Yankees 
in April, 1775. 
_ Now in the former case we have shown that it was snb- 
isequent to acts of hostility by the Indians, and at a time, 
iwhen war was considered as inevitable, and as actually 
begun. 

But in the latter case, the red-coats and the Yankees, 
Went at it pell mell,: and both were the first ag i aa 
yet, who ever blamed ouv Yankees for this? But as Lhave 
already anticipated and answered the Doctor as to this 
charge in my fourth ebapter, Incéd not add any more here; 
but the Doctor.adds, that after capt. Cresap killed the two 
indians in the canoe, he went:down the Ole the same day 
and killed*more Indians at the mouth of Capteening, so 
then this prowling wolf having killed two Indians up the 
‘river, the Doctor-says, but hedues not savhow far up, yet 
asatiable, passed by his den and went down the river, 
fabout 15 or 18 miles the same day and killed more—now 
fills story, contradicts itself; °tis scarcely possible that 
any men could do this, without the aid of swift horses or 
ia balloon, neither of which Psuppose they had; but Lhave 
|also given tlie readera candid and honest statement of this 
fact in my fourth chapter, therefore need not repeat it 
again and again 

“5th: But col. “Zane, gays the Doctor, “‘eaposlulaicd 
with capt. Cresap about killing the two Indians ;” we deny 
fais asseriion, and cali on his. reverence to prove it—and 
not by assertion, orvague report, but positively and point- 
edly, because we conCieve this charge, the mere offspring 
of malevolence, and designed to present capt. Cresap be- 
fore the public in the m ost odious colours. 

6th. He tells us, that the massacre on Yellow creek, and 
the balticon Capteening, comprehended all the family of Lo- 
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| 
gan; meaning, P presume, that all Logan’s family wet! 
killed at thosetwo places; now, that several of Logan’ 
family were killed at Yellow creek, we never heard dif 
puted, but that/any part of that family was killed at Cay) 
teening, we neyer heard before; and we have seen in U) 
preceeding pages of this work, that only one Indian wal 
killed there, or in the skirmish Cresap had with the Tr 
cians 6n the Ohio, Whether at Capteening or elsew her! 
is uncertain, bat who this Indian was or of what family | 
know not hor ever heard, nor can any reason be offere) 
why thesé two affairs of Yellow creek and Capteenin) 
chould be thus blended together, except that the Doctor: i 
determined 4 in some way or other to lug in capt. Cresay} 
as one of the murderers of Logan’s family. 

But if we were to'admit that this Indian killed at Cay! 
icening was in fact one of Logan’s family, it w ould ne} 
ther add nor, diminish aught as “to the innocency or crimi) 
nality of the action. 

The only conceiveable’ motive for blending these tw 
affairs. of Yellow creck, gnd Capteening, is to give 
kind of currency to the Loganrspeech, for: we shall. pres) 

ently _scc that, tie Boctor “himself is constrained to ac} 
knowledge, although indirectly and-covertly, yet plainl| 
enough, that capt. ‘Cresap was not, nor had he any agen| 
cy, ov concern in the affair ‘on YeHow creek. 
6th. The Doctor calls col. Lewis, gen. Lewis, an 
Bogan, a Cayuga chief, in both ef which he is incorrect! 
nor is it of any other importance, than to show a want ¢| 
precision and accuracy, in his histery, that may lead t 
suspicion in matters of greater importance, and that th) 
Doctor is mistaken in the grade of col. Lewis is mos) 
certain, because before our revolutionary ‘wars Virgini 
iad in her militia, no higher mihtary grade, than count) 
icutenant, with the title of colonel, and that he is als| 
inistaken, respecting his favorite, thie grand Indian ora| 
tor, prince Logan, appears not only from the certificate 0) 
Benj. Tomlinson, esq. but also frour capt. Wood’s jour’ 
nal. 

7th. He says, the authenticity.of «the Log an speech, 2) 
now. no longer a subject of doubt, and for fear the reade| 
‘should be so unhappy, as to die without being eran 
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W with such a delicious feast—he gives him the whole 

i Speech. 

+ Now gentle reader, I do most earnestly intreat your 

) patience, while I endeavor with all simplicity to bring 

| into your view, this crooked and unparalelled jumble of 

contradictions. 

| Let us see how this story will hang together. 

| «4, We are told, that there is now no longer any doubt 

| as to the authenticity of this Logan speech, and of course 

| I presume he means to say, the facts contained in that 

i speech, ohne of which most prominent facts, aceording to 
the speech as recited by himself, is that col. Cresap, the 
last springin cold bleod, and unprovoked, murdered all 

'Eogan’s relations, not even sparing his women and chil- 
dren. : 

2, He says, the massacre at Captina,, and, that which 
took: place at Bakers, about 40 miles above Wheeling, a 
few days after, that at Capteening, were unquestionably 
the sole.canse of the war ef 1774... The last was perpe- 
trated by 32 men under the command of Daniel Great- 

hous, the whole number. killed at the. piace, and on the 
| diver opposite, was twelve, &c. &c. 

Now here is an artful, dark, and. yet sufficiently. expli- 
cit confession, that capt. Cresap had no concern in the 
Yellow creek business, or in. killing Logan’s relations ; 
yet it is told in such ambiguous and indistinct terms as it 
“should seem, purposely to deceive the reader, for instead 

of telling. us plainly, that this affair at Bakers, was in 

fact, the affair of Yellow creek, and that the people that 
- were killed there, were Logan’s relations, he has put the 
statement of this, fact into such.a shape, as no doubt to 
have deceived his readers, with the meritorious view of 
saving the Logan speech, and villifying most cruelly, and 
unjustly. the character of capt. Cresap.; and what makes 
this suspicion stronger is, he calls the battle at Capteening, 
(for he will have a battle there right or wrong,) a massa- 
ere, whereas I have shown, and £ hope satisfactorily too, 
that there was.no more reason to call that battle a mas- 
-sacre, than Lewis’ battle, at. the mouth of Canawa, nor any 
other battle fought during’ the whole war—nor do I be- 
lieve from every thing I have heard, although I am far 
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from advocating this Yellow creek business, of Murder! 
ing women. in cool blood—yet I say from all I have'ever 
heard of this business, that the Doctor has given a toler- 
ably correct and honest statement of that affair, certainly| 
he is wrong in a most essential point, for the Yellow creel 
business was antecedent to that at Capteening, and is al 
tirely distinct, and has no connection with it. | 

But the wonderful part of this story yét remains to bi 
told, and it plainly comes out to. be Doddridge, versus 











Dodridge,.forfirsthe tells us, that the authenticity of the Lio 


gan speech, is now no longer a-subject of doubt, that thins] 
authentic speech gives us clear and unequivocal testimoa! 
ny, that col. Cresap murdered alb Logan’s*family, a) 
Yellow creek, not sparing his women and children. 

Secondly. That this family of Logan’s whowrere kill 
ed_at Bakers, which is the same placey and same people| 
were killed by Daniel Greathous, and 32 men, among; 


whom he has not, and among whom, truth and his owl! 


conscience, would not premit him to name capt. Cresap=y) 





so here we have Logan ina speech, charging colone: 
co}. Cresap with killing his relations, and a Doct. Dod) 
dridge confirming the trath of that speech, with all thi 
weight his assertion, his book and character can give it, 
and.at the same:time,.in the same book, and in the sami) 
chapter, acknowledging that it was not Cresap, bu} 
Greathous, that cemmitted the murder and massacre, a| 


Yellow creek. he 


~ Now I ask the reader, if he ever saw an argument 
much like the letter X with the Doctor stuck on each point! 

But how shall we account for all this, did- Doct. Dod) 
dridge believe, or did he not believe capt. Cresap killei 
Logan’s family ; if he did, and does believe it, pray whi 
were the people killed by Greathous, and why has he no} 
some where in his book, charged capt. Cresap with thi! 
among all his other charges, for I have no where yet dis! 
covered any disposition in the Doctor to spare him. Bul 
if on the contrary he did not, nor does not believe tha! 
capt. Cresap had any concern in this Yellow creek mas! 
sacre, why does he attempt to palm the Logan speech. 01) 
the public, for a genuine, authentic document. Knowini! 
in lus ewn conscieiice, that if the speech itself is authen| 
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Hic, it is an’ authentic record of dies, which he was bound 
in honet.as’ah honest man, and in candor and veracity as 
Jahistorian, to publish torthe world. 

© 8th. Bat as Logan was not at the treaty, Doctor Dod- 
ridge tells us, he sent his speech in a belt of wampum, so 
Hright or wrong, by hook or by crook, in some way ov other, 
the Doctor must have a Logan speech. 

“s He sent his speech in a belt of wampum.” 

) Now if Pam not greatly mistaken, here is one new 
iting under the'sun, a perfect original, that ‘the Indians 
aise belts. of wampum, and strings of wampum in their 
dreaties, and which serve for them as records, and also 
generally at the conclusion of th.ir harangues, or speech- 
€$ as a kind of Amen, or confirmation, is not disputed, but’ 
aspeech in‘a belt of wampum, unaccompanied with a mes- 
‘Sage is quite.a new thing; and in fact, a thing that ney- 
er iappens. The reader by recarring toa preceding page 
Of this work, will see the use of belts and strings of wain- 
pum, as well @ from the English and French oflicers at 
Detroit,the Delaware tribe of Indians, as from the said De 
jawares to capt: Wood, and from capt. Wood to them ; bat 
we do not find that in either instance, these belts became 
vocal, on the contrary they were as quiescent and silent 
as a dormouse. 

But as the speech of the Delaware chiefs to capt. 
Wood, is not very long, and may serve as a specimen of 
Indian speeches and customs—we give it to the reader as- 
follows : 

_. © Brothers the Big-knife,— 

‘«¢ Your brothers, the Delawares, are very thankful to. 
| you for your good talk yesterday ; and are glad to find 

their brothers’ hearts are good towards them, and they 
























will be joyful at meeting them at the time and place you, 
Mention. 
~ «Brothers, in order to convince our elder brothers, of 
| Virginia, that we desire to live in- friendship with them, 
IT now deliver to you this Belt and String ; they were sent 
“to us by an Englishman and a Frenchman, [ina subse- 
"quent meeting, capt. Wood had with the VW yandots, they: 
deny that the French had any concern in this business, but 
that‘it was the English only] at Detroit with a message 
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hatthe people of Virginia weve determined fo strike uw) 
that they would come upon wus two-different ways,°the-oy 
by the Lakes.and the other by the Ohio, and that the Vill 
ginians were determined to drive us off, and to take ov! 
Jands, that we must be constantly on our guard, and n¢ 
give any credit to whatever you saidy.as you were a pes 
ple not to be depended upon, that the Virginians, woal) 
inviteus toa Treaty, but we must net.goat any.rate, an’ 
to take particular.notice, of the advice they gave, whic! 
proceeded from motives of real friendship and nothin, 
else.’ | 

‘They then delivered the belt and string received from De 
troit. 

I trust, the reader now sees and understands. the us} 
made, by Indiaks, and those concerned in Indian. affairs: 
of belts wampum, they are amongst these people, sig) 
nificant’sy mbolsof peace and war, and commemorative 
conditions and articles of treaty.® Butto senda specch I ij 
a belt of Wampum anaccompanied with agmessage, is | 
thing never known. 

We find the message from Detroit to the Indians, ac 
companied witha belt and string of black wampum, thi 
was significant and agreeable to Indian customs, and de 
noted war. 

We find also, capt. Wood declines a string of hal 

wampum: this we know. was emblamatical of peace an| 
good will, | 

I have taken more pains to illucidate this subject, tha 
perhaps was necessary. But as it was the last fibre: i 
the Doctor’s cobweb, I thought it best with the brush ¢ 
plain simple honest truth—to. dash it all away together 

Butbefore I dismiss the Doctor, and conclude this chap) 
ter, may. we not ask this sensitve, this. tender hearted an/ 
noble champion, and defender of the Indians, where wa 
his sympathy, for the christian, Delaware. Indians thal 
were massacred in. cold blood by. hundreds ; itis true ; hi 
speaks with horror of the action, but, finds an apology fo| 
the perpetrators—be it so—lI feel no wish to disturb th 
ashes of the dead, or irritate old sores, that time and ob 
livion have. buried, and only mention the circumstance) 
49, show with what avidity he seized every idle report f 

















aid him in-consigning to infamy and detestation, a chars 
acter which duty, gratitude, and the best feelings of the 
noblest mind, ought to have urged him rather to eulogize, 
itis remarkable that Doct. Doddridge closes his chapter 
fon the massacre of the Moravian Indiansy i i the following 
words, i. e. that the names of these murderci's, should not 
stain the pages of history—from his pen at leasi—page 
265. 
Alas sir, what have you done, you have used your best 
mdeavors to hand down to succ ecding generations, the 
Hame and character of a man. with whom you had no ac- 
quaintance as the most odious, the most detestible. and 
80 far as your book and influence extends, you. no doubt 
intended they should have this effect. 

In the name then of that awful being whose minister 
you are orought to be, in the name of truth, justice & mer- 
ey, L ask what reparation, what attonement can you make, 
not to the manesof capt. Cresap only, but to his large, exs 
fensive and respectable family, who never did. nor ever 
wished to injure you. 





CHAPTER, VII. 


f() 
Concluding scenes of capt. Cresap’s life—marches to Toston 


—taken sick in camp——-makes an effort to get home. dia 
it 


at‘*New Fork. » 
1 
. As a traveller worn caput n with weariness and fatigue,f 
looks forward with joyful and pleasing anticipations olf 
aase and rest at. his journey’ ’s ond, so my weary hands 
and aching head, are cheered as they approximate the end | 
of toil and labor, now full in view. 

Although, we. have repeatedly mentioned the name of| 
capt. Cresa ap, On various occasions in the coprse of our®, 
history, yet we left him ‘per ‘sonanly at the conclusion of} | 
of our third chapter, to which the present may { properly; 
be considered’as a supplement. | 

It was there stated, to wit, in the third chapter, that! | 
capt, Cresap was engaged at the commencement of Dun-@ 
more’s war in ynproving lands onthe Ohio, that being} 
driven by the hostile attitade of our affairs with the In- 
dians from the business he was engaged in—he took an 
active partin that war, and never after attended to his ow nj 
business until after its conclusion, 

But the concluding scene however of this story, this): | 
chequered drama of life, remains yet to be told. | | 
Atter the treaty of Chilicothee, and the army was dis: 

banded, captain returned to his family, and spent the lat- 
ter part of the autumn of 1774, and succeeding winter in| 
repose in his domestic circle, a thing by ‘the bye hot very) 
common with him. | 

But very early in the spring of 1775, he hired another 
set of young men, and returned to the Ohio, with the views 
of finishing “the work he had commenced the year before, | 
nor did he “stop at this tinie at bis old station on that rivers | 









































but descended with a part of his hands as low as Kentucky, 

where he also made many improvements, but being indis- 
posed he left his hands and started for home, however this 
eventful period scatiéred again all his golden dreams as we 
shali presently see. American blood was shed, the battle 
of Licxington had*taken place and all America was in a 
flanie, congress had met, conventions were formed, and Nl 
committees were appointed in every section of the coun- | 
try—and a letter was addressed by the delegates from Ma- 
ryland in congress, to the committee of Frederick county 
requesting them with all convenient speed to raise two 
companies of rile mer, &c. . | 

But as this letter is an important document, and natu; 
rally leads the mind back and gives us a view into those 
times, that tried men’s souls, and moreover as I am not 
sure that it hasa place in any record, I give it to therea- 
ider at full length. 

Philadelphia, June 15, 1775, 

| GeNTLEMEeN—We enclose you a resolution of Con- 
gress for raising two* cowpanies of riflemen, two of which 
im our own province, itis thought this small body of men, 
all of which we expect to be expert hands, will be more 
serviceable for the defence of America in the continental 
army near Boston, you will please to observe the men are 
‘to be enlisted for one year, unless the affairs of America 
will adimit of their discharge before that time ; it is left 
to the delegates of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia 
to fall on such measures as may appear most likely to get 
the companies quickly formed and on their march. 

The gentlemeu of Pennsylvania and Virginia write as . 
we do, to the committces of the counties, where it is most 
likely the best men may the soonest be had, and for the 
convenience of having the whole end on all events on the 
Sameday, have agreed the year shall finish on the first day 
of July, 1776, as we suppose the enlistments will begin 
about the first day of next month. 

The committee of your county, it is expected will give 
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* Jtis two in the original, but it ought to be six. 
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recommendatery. certificate of the officers for their respec-| 
tive places and ranks, and the commissions can be made}! 
out accordingly under the direction of congress. The} 
companies as soon as formed, will march forward to Boss' 
ton with ail expedition, and it is amnecessary that there} 
should be a rendezvous of all the company at any one! 
place, before they get to the camp, you will doubtless, af} 
possible, get experienced officers, and the very best men,| 
a that can be procured, as well from your affection to the sere ‘ 
; vice, as for the honor of our province; we hope it will? 

: | appear to youas to.us prudent, to get the men as far back} 
as may be, not only because there is a fair chance of their } 
being as good as: any others, but that those. whose situas | 
tion will permit, may be left af hand, to act in our owl) | 
province, uf uphapp ily there should be occasion, unless 

you should be advised time enough of a different provie} 
sion. You will direct the captains to give certificates of} 
their necessary expenses incurred on the way for subsis= } 
tence. The Virginia and Pennsylvania captains, will, } 
if necessary do so toe. 

We shall expect to be advised from time to time of the! 
success of your endeavors, or any difficulty you may) 
meet with; we have avrote to you only on this subject, | 
thinking the whole may be best.executed in your county ¢ } 
but.if you are likely to meet with any embarrassment, we | 
should be glad you would speedily consult the committee } 
of Baltimore, who may probably be able to render ‘be | 
some assistance. 






















































‘We are gentlemen, 


Your most obdient servants, 

MATTHEW TILGHMAN, 

i THOMAS JOHNSON, Jr. 
JOHN HALG, 


T. STONE, 
“WILLIAM PACA, 
SAMUEL CHACE. 
“fo the Committee of Frederick county, Maryland. 
In consequence of this resolve of Congress, and letter | 
. from-the Delegation of Maryland, the committee of Fre- | 
S| derick, immediately appointed capt. Michael Cresap ang | 


ROBERT GOLDSBOROUGH, : 
; 



























ihomas Price of Frederick town, captains to command 
these two rifle companies, and as soon as this was known, 
i. was dispatched in all haste to give capt. Cresap notice 
of this appointment, and met him in the Allegany moun- 
vain on his way as I have already remarked, he had left 
nis hands and business through indisposition, and was 
Pnaking homewards. 

'2 When I communicated my business and announced his 
appointment, instead of being elated, he became pensive 
ind serene asif his spirits were really depressed, or as if 
je had-a pre-sentiment, this was his death warrant, he 
said he was in bad health, and his affairs in a derang- 
bd state, but that nevertheless, as the committee had se- 
lected him, and as he understood also, (from*me) that his 
father had pledged himself, that he should accept of this 
Happointment, he would go let the consequences be what 
hey might. He then directed me to proceed to the west 
idevof the mountains, and publish to his old companions 
in arms, this his intention; this I did, andina very short 
time collected and brought to him at his residence in Old 
SI'own, about twenty two as fine fellows as ever handled 
arifle, and most if not all of them completely equipped with 
rifles, &c. &c. Soon after these men joined his company, 
he marched, and bid, alas! a final farewell to his family. 
The immense popularity of this ‘infamous Indian mur- 
iderer,”? will appear not only from the circumstance of 
more than 20 men marching voluntarily nearly 100 miles 
'—leaving their families and their all, merely from a mes- 
isage sent by a boy, to join the standard of their old cap- 
‘tain, and that too, from the very country where, if his 
name was odious, it must. be most odious, as being in the 
Wicinity of those dreadful Indian murders. 

| But the high estimation in which capt. Cresap stood 
with his fellow-citizens, who certainly knew him best, 
will appear further, from the fact, that while he was pass- 
ing through the lower end of the county in which he lived, 
his company increased and swelled, to such a multitude, 
ithat he was obliged, daily, to reject many men that wish- 
led to join his company ; and I think there is no question 
|but that he could have raised a regiment, merely and 
‘chiefly from his personal influence, in less than two 
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months—and I am clearly of opinion, that no other indi }) 
vidual in the state of Maryland, could, at that. period, }., 
have raised as many men, as himself, 1 , 

And as a further proof of public sentiment at this peri- jj, 
od, which happens to hang upon the very heels of Dun- J. 
more’s war, I add a few lines, extracted froni a letter, i 
written to capt. Cresap, by John Cary, a respectable citi- |» 
zen of Frederick-town. Mr. Cary after Speaking. of | 
some private husiness, concludes his letter, in the follow- | 4 
ing words: Mh 

“© Fou, and your brother soldiers, have reliéved ws in one 4 
‘quarter, and our own virtue, joined with yours, is lik eG, ky 
** to relieve us in the other. I wish you prosperity and haps §, 
* piness, and am 


) 








nl 





4h 
“* Your's &c. aT 
[Signed. ] 
JOHN CARY, 
«¢ Fredericks April 11, 1775.” if 
The reader will permit me to remark here, that at this, 
period, viz: immediately after the conclusion of Dun. | 
more’s war, no individual, great or small, friend or ene- | 
my, ever said, or heard it said, either that capts Cresap § 
murdered Logan’s family, or was infamous as an Indian } 
murderer, or that he was the cause of Dunmore’s war.— | 
The two first of these charges appeared first in Mr, Jeffer- | 
son’s Notes, how many years after their pretended date, | 
I do not recollect. The third was hatched by Doct, Dod- | 
dridge, in the hot bed of ignorance and prejudice, about. | 
fifty years after Dunmore’s.war. 
. Please pardon this digressiou, and we proceed. | 
With this first company of Riflemen, although in bad | 
health, capt. Cresap proceeded to Boston, and joined the | 
American army under the command of Gen. Washington, 
but at length admonished by his declining health, and 
feeling in himself, no doubt, serious forebodings of its con- 
sequences, made an effort to reach home, but finding him- | 
self too ill to proceed, stopped in the city of New-York, | 
where he ended his earthly career, on the 5th day of Octo- 
ver, 1775, having lived a little more than 33 years. 
‘Thus are we led to the concluding scene of capt. Cre- 
sap’s life, than whom no man, considering the short peri- 
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Wd of his existence, ever did more for his country, and few 
Waen, since the mad-caps of Greece and Rome, have 
een so shamefully abused, and so ungreatfully treated. 
apt. Cresap not only sacrificed his life in defence of his 
pountry, but all his lands in Kentucky—and much of that 
}n the Ohio was lost, 
© But we haveseen, (and indubitable facts, not to be dis- 
uted, prove it,) that he died at.last in the service of, and 
p! martyr to the liberties of his country ; and we are cer- 
Hain that his funeral was attended with the most splendid 
nilitary honors ; so much so, that I myself heard a gen- 
leman say, (whether wisely or unwisely matters not)that 
pre would not begrudge to die if his funeral could be as 
lonorable as Cresap’s. . 

But that no doubt may rémain upon the public mind, 
i§ to the estimation in which capt. Cresap stood in the 
rear 1775, I take the liberty of calling their attention to 
whe Ictter from the Maryland Delegates, in Congress, to 
the committee of Frederick, and the proceedings of that 
sommittee in consequence. thereof. 

We must not forget the strong’ and emphatical injunc- 
ion in that letter to the committee, to select the most ex- 
perienced officers and best men that could be procared, 
not only that the service required it, but that the honor 
Wf the state would also be identified with this appointment, 
And what was the result 2: “Did:this respectable commit- 
ree of Frederick, with this injunction before their eyes, 
and the honor of the state in their hands, appoint a man 
kafamous as an Indian murderer—as the principal instru- 
ment and cause of the fadian war of the preceding year— 
yea, the murderer of the helpless women and friends of 
Logan, in cold blood 2? Did this’committec, I say, appoint 
such a man as this, to the most distinguished and honor- 
able station, in a military view, then in the gift of the 
state of Maryland ? Can any man in his sober senses be- 
lieve this? If they do, they: must believe that the county 
of Frederick, certainly, if not the whole state of Mary- 
land, was composed of characters, the most detestable, if 
the best man among them was.an infamous murderer, 
|. Were Cresap’s accusers and defamers aware of this, 
did they intend this stigma, should rest not only on Fre- 
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derick county,but the state atlarge, and indeed in some! 
degree upon every military. officer in Maryland, because] 
as already remarked capt. Cresap was the very first canh 
tain appointed in that state. | 

Task a Smallwood, a Gist, a Howard, a Smith, a Wil- 
liams, (Williams was lieut. to.capt Price) how they relish! 
the idea of such a character, being prefered before them, 
or what is tantamount if he hat! lived and continued in the 
army, he must, according to seniority and I hopel may now) 
say without a blush, according. to merit, also,) have fill. 
ed the first station and highest grade in the Maryland) 

line. “This is abundantly, evident, from the factthat Raw: 

4 lings, who was Cresap’s lient. commanded the rifle regt- 

el inen that made such havoc) among the Hessians who at-j 

4 tacked Fort’ Washington in. 1776, thus we find his lieut. 

was promoted to a regiment tn less than a year aftet| 

capt. Cresap’s death. Again Williams, who was Price’s 
lient. obtained the rank of Brigadier General before the! 
war was over. 

When the nature and date of these facts are considered 
and contrasted with the loose, and quite recent date * ol| 

; the guess work. Malevolent, unsupported and vague) 

charges against the character of capt. Cresap, it must ap:| 

pear {think to all men, that what ever had been the mo: 
tive, or with what view, orto whatsoever end, these char. | 
ges were laid before the public, yet they certainly rest up- 

on no better foundation than the baseless fabric of a vi} 
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Sion. 
We may also add, if any, additional evidence is neces: 
sary to demonstrate the high estimation in which capt.| 
Cresap stood in the year 1779, that while on his march 
through Frederick county, Maryland, and through all 
the different states, cities, towns and-villages, on his way! 
to Boston, he was hailed, caressed; and honored, in the| 
| highest degree, the citizens Vieng’ with each other, whe! 
ee shoulé show him most respect, indeed so much so, that ] 
i 
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*I do not exactly know the date‘of Mv. Jefferson's notes, 
bat am ceriain they were written after this period, | 
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was informed by one.of his officers, that it was his opin- 
Mon, that this unremitting scene of nesting andshilarity 
shortened his days. 
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Recapitulation, or.condensed view of the wiholewori: to us| 


> 


sist the reader's memory. 
In my introduction, as I conceived it would be datjsl 
factory to the reader, Ihave given a brief-sketch of m) 
connexion and acquaintance with capt. Cresap, and th’ 
Cresap family, to. evince from mattervof fact, and sul) 
stantial reason, my competency, (so far asa knowledge c' 
fact was conceived,) to discharge with truth and fidelit 
the work I undertook, and this point I trust is certain] 
gained. 

My first chapter has much about the same relation {| 
the subject and nature of my history, thata corps of pic 
neers has to an army, namely to clear away the brush an) 
rubbish, but who are not designed to render any eflicier’ 
service, in theranks. — 

I have however presented tle reader with a few hin’ 
as to the habits, customs and mannersy of our citizens i| 
1774, 5 and 6, related, also, a few interesting anecdote | 
and especially called his attention to the peculiar prov | 
dence that tied the hands of our enemies, until the propt 
time was come, &c. 

My second chapter being a catalogue of names, the res 
der after he ‘has satisfied his curiosity in running over tl 
little interesting sketch of the life of oldcol. Cresap. mal 
if he pleases, leave all the rest to examine when he he 
leisure. | 

My third chapter 3 is short, contains little more than 
brief view of the juvenile days of capt. Cresap, it is how 
ever in some degree the Key to the whole work, becaus 
a | it leads us to the cause and motives that led capt. Cresaj 

( to the Ohio in the spring of the year 1774. 
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My fourth chapter contains the body, nerves and si- 
views of my beok, in this chapter, we areled to view many 
and important facts connected with Dunmore’s war. 

mepreceditespages the reader has a view into the pre- 

carious. state of the western country, the hostile attitude of 

our affairs, with the Indians, and the sl-nder thread of a 
dubious peace. 

reacprecedine=niee the carl of Dunmore is introduced 
as suspected of combining his own influence, with predis- 
posing: causes, not only to set the Virginians and Peunsyl- 
yanians by the ears, but by artful and indirect means, pro- 
syoking a war with the Indians. 

Arguments are adduced to prove the first, and circum- 
stances produced to beget strong suspicion of the latter, 
and to illucidate these two important points, 1 have de- 
voted several pages. 

But especially as to the tatter, 1. ec. the cause we have 
to suspect Dunmore as being concerned in producing the 
Indian war of 1774; we mentioned as the first item, in 
our list of suspicious circumstances; a circular letter 
from Dr. Connoly, his sub-governor, and confidential 
agent at Pittsburgh, warning the inhabitants to be on 
their. guard,* &c. this letter I have applied as it ought to 
be applied, namely, to the justification of capt. Cresap, 
and every other person that considered it, the herald and 
proclamation of war, and also as implying suspicion that 
it was designed te accelerate and make certain, what was 
at the time only squally and threatening. 

. This letter with the confirmatory messages as related in 
this chapter, Ivam now analizing; brought up capt. Cre- 
sap from some distance down the Ohio river to Wheeling, 
aud in conjunction with other facts and circumstances, 
laid the foundation and was in fact the real cause of all 
the subsequent proceedings of capt: Cresap with the In- 
dians, which is given in detail as they occurred. 

I have also led the reader with maj. McDonald and his: 
AAEAPRES 

* I must regret that I cannot lay my hands on this letter, 
but I not only recollect it ; but recollect its motive and con- 
tents, nor does the truth of this letter and its effects, rest ow 

my testimony only, Doct. Wheeler says the same. 
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little army to Wappatomache on the Muskinguin, and to) 
theend of that campaign ;—then presented him with a/ 
view of col. Lewis .and_his fine body of western Virgini-§ 
ans encamped at the mouth of Big Kanaw Piaaid the san-} 
guinary battle at that place. j 

Also, with.the northern wing of the army oven Dun- 
more in person, their march to the Scioto ; treaty with) 
ihe Indians, and conclusion of the war, But Lhave in-} 
terwoven throughout the course of iiris"narrative, sever all 
circumstances implying suspicion that Dunmore and Con-) 
noly, were often moving ostensively one way and covert- 
ly another, and as an argument evincive and confirmato-j 
ry of this fact,. we are led to a view of them naked and 
without a covering in the concluding scene of the drama,} 
nor need we thank them that it was not to the people ‘a 
the west a most direful tragedy. 

TL have in my fifth chapter, taken up, examined, expan 
ed and refuted the famous Logan speech, and proved by} 
the most respectable and indisputable testimony, that itis’ 
a mere counterfeit, and even that counterfeit, base as it is, 
is still more base.and detestable, from the malignant in- 
terpolation foisted in, to serve no earthly purpose, but to! 
blacken the character of a most valuable and distinguish-| 
able citizen. 

O ye philosophers, orators, poets, and scribblers, how. 
little, how contemptable dovyou feel, and should you feel 
—after bandying about. from north te south, and from 
south to north again, this speech ; after sporting with the} 
name and fame 7; a man you never knew, and who, if, 
alive, would chastise you as you deserve. How must yoru! 
feel to be told, and have it proved in your teeth, that your | 
Logan speech, ‘your fine specimen of Indian oratory is a) 
lie, a counterfeit, and never in fact had any existence as 
a real Indian speech ; no doubt, col. Gibson, if alive, must 
be highly delighted with the compliment you pay him, and 
truly “diverted at your credulity. 

But bark on gentlemen, we know that fiests may wily 
impunity bark at a dead lion. . 

My sixth chapter is devoted to an indispensable but ve- 
ry unpleasant subject, and I cannot but express my re- | 
gret, that truth ans justice compels me to handle rather 
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\Poughly a man I always esteemed. Doct. Doddridge for 
ome cause to me inexplicable, has thought proper ina 
ook he has lately published to introduce the name and 
mame of my friend capt. Cresap, who has now been dead 
something more than fifty years, and to load his memory 
with many atrocious and scandalous crimes, and know- 
lipng, as I do from personal knowledge that every item in 
ne ais long list, worth notice, is either nat true, orif'true, so 
Hlistorted, misrepresented, and falsified in their colouring 
s to be actually untrue. I have therefore as the most con- 
Spicuous as well as most compendious method, dissected, 
: and analized his various charges, and I trust, satisfied a 
@candid public that Dr. Doddridge, and his book, to the 
ycontrary notwithstanding, capt. Cresap is entirely inno- 
jjcent of every charge against him. 

For shame Doctor—you know the good book says “‘thou 
shalt not bear false witness agaiust thy neighbor; but 
this witness of yours is the more malignant and perma- 
@nent in its kind, as you have embedied it in your book, 
With a view to send it down to all succeeding generations. 
4 My-seventh chapter concludes the short, eventful and ac- 

jtive life of capt. Cresap, alter marching a company of 
} riflemen to Boston, he is taken sick in camp, gets worse, 
‘sets off for home, and reaches New-York, where he dies, 
}and is buried with military honors. 
» And here I advance an argument, which I conceive con- 
} clusive and incontrovertible, that the very circamstance 
j of his appointment to the command of this conmpany, is 
| | the strongest pe ossible evidence of the high estimation in 
which he stood with his fellow-citizens at that period, to 
| wit: in June 1775—and that as he died in less than four 
months after this date—and as his ashes has been honor- 
ed, and permited to repose in peace for many years—is 
it not stra ange, and one of those mysteries, that reason 
searches in vain for a cause, why they should be disturb- 
ed at this late period. 

May I not be permitted to say, that no benevolent 
heart, no heart in which is one drop of the milk of human 
kindness, that has either father or nother, brother or sis- 
ter, wife or children, could or would—we should natural- 

ly suppose, merely for the sake of deformation, even ad- 
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mitting they had trath on their side; wish to wound thi 
feelings of honorable and surviving relatives, merely tcl 
pour contempt and contumely upon the ashes of the dead| 
but how much worse, how much stronger the case, whet! 
the devoted victim is am honest man. 

And here I close: my book, bidding adieu I expect for.) 
ever, at least in this world, to all capt. Cresap’s accusers,|| 
calumniaters and enemies—and pray God to forgive them,| 
and that. no unhallowed hands or tongues may disturhi 
their ashes, some ten or twenty, or fifty years after they 
are dead. q 
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The first witness we introduce, is Benjamin Tomlin- 
m, Esq. who is still living, a man universally respected, 
nd whose testimony no man dare to call! in-question—it 
igiven by. way of interrogatory. 

‘Ques. ist. What number of Indians were killed at Yel- 
iwecreek ? 

‘Ans. Logan’s mother, younger brother, and sister, who 
fas Called Gibson’s squaw, this woman had a child half 
hite,ewhich was not killed, 

“Ques. 2d, Do you recollect the time and circumstances 
[the affair at Yellow creek? 

Ans. Yes, the time was the third‘or fourth day of May, 
774, and the circumstances were, that two or three days 
@fore ‘these Indians were killed at Yeliow creek, [the 
eader has not forgotten, that this’is precisely what I say 
amy fourth chapter, and the more gratifying to me, as 
had not Mr. Tonlinson’s cirtificate then before me.] by 
1e_ whites, two men were killed and one wounded in a 
anoe belonging toa Mr. Butler of Pittsburg, as they were 
escending the Ohio river, near the mouth of Jittle Bea- 
er | Little Beaver and Yellow creek are not far_apart.] 
nd this canoe was plundered) of all:the property, and 
ioreover, about this time the Indians were threatening the 
thabitants about the river Ohio; [this I statein my fourth 
hapter also, and confirm it by Connoly’s letter or pro- 
lamation,] and I was also informed they had committed 
ome depredations on the property. of Michacl Cresap. I 
ssisted in the burial of the white.men killed in Butler’s 
anoe. 
| Ques. Sd. Who commanded the party that killed the 
ndians at Yellow creek, and who killed those Indians? 
do you know ? 
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Ans. The party had no commander. I believe Logan’) 
brother was killed by a man named Sappington; whi 
killed the others Ido not know, although I was pr resen|| 
but this I well know, that neither capt. Michael Cresapf 
nor any other person of that name was there, nor do I be 
lieve within many miles of the place. 

Ques. 4. Where was Logan’s residence, and what wal 
his character? 

Ans. I believe his.residence. wason Muskingum ; bil 
character was no ways particular, he was only a comma} 
man among the Indians, no.chief, no captain. 

Ques. 5th. Where and:when did Logan die? 

Aus. To this’ Question, Lanswer that I-do not know 
when nor where Logan died. But was informed by Ej 
quire Barkley of Bedford, that he became very vile, the 
he killed his own wife, and was himself killed by her brotl: 
er. Iam however, certain he did not die until after Dat) 7 
more’s treaty, on the Scioto. 

Ques, 6th. Was Logan at the treaty held by Dunmor} 
with the Indians at camp, Charlotte, on Scioto? did 7 
make.a speech, and if not, who made a speech for him 5 

Ans. ‘To this question l_answer—Logan was not at tl . 
treaty, perhaps Cornstalk the chief of the Shawanee ni 
tion, mentioned amongother gretvances, the Inidians kil J 
ed on Yellow creek 3 ‘but P believe neither Cresap nor an 
other person, were named _as the perpetrators ;"and I ay 
fectly recollect, that Iwas that day officer of the cuar(y 
and stood: near Dunmore’s person, that consequently § 
saw and heard all that passed; ‘that ‘also two or thre} 
days’ before the treaty, when LE was on the,out-guard, S| 
mon Girty who’ was passing by, “stopped with me an} 
conversed—he said he was going after Logan, but he di 
not like his business, for he was a-surly fellow—he hoy, 
ever, proceeded on, and I saw him return on the day (ff 
the treaty, and Legan was not. with him; at this time 
circle was formed and the treaty begun, I saw John Gil) 
son on Girty’s arrival, get up and go out of the circle an 
talk with Girty, after which he (Gibson) went into a ten} 
and soon after returning into the circle, drew out of hi 
pocket a piece of clean new paper, on which was writte 
in his own hand writing—a speech for and in the nam 
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apf Logan. This I heard read three times, once by Gib- 
won, and twice by Dunmore; the purport of which was, 
what he (Logan) was the white man’s friend, that on a 
fourney to Pittsburg to brighten this friendship, or on his 
return from thence, all his friends were killed at Yellow 
creek, that now when he died who should bury him, for 
yathe blood of Logan was running in no creatures veins :— 
but neither was the name of Cresap, or the name of any 
other person mentioned in this speech. But I recollect 
io see Dunmore put this speech amang the other treaty 
papers. 

Ques. 7th. If Logan was not at the treaty, and made 
geno specch, pray from whence came, and who was the au- 
Bihor of that famous speech. 
® Ans. In addition to what is stated above, I say there 
(eis no doubt in my mind, that, it originated altogether with 
Band was framed and produced by col. John Gibson. 

Ques. 8th. Do you recollect the names of any gentle- 
men who were present at the treaty. 

Ans. Yes, I recollect the following persons & believe they 
Ware still alive* and live at the following places, to wit : 
®—gen. Daniel Morgan, (Berkley county, Virginia.) coi. 
® James Wood, now governor of Virginia, capt. David 
Scott, (Monongahela,) capt. John Wilson, (Kentucky,) 
® lieut. Gabricl Cox, (Kentucky,) capt. Johnson, (Yough- 
® youghgenia,) capt. James Parsons, (Moorfield,) gen. 
® George R. Clark, capt. William Harrod, col. L. Barret, 
pe Joseph Cresap, and capt. William Henshaw, (Berk- 

Cy. 

Pt believe most of these gentlemen are now (in 1826) 

» dead. 
P Ques. 9th. Was the question as to the origin of the war 
/ discussed at the treaty. 
| Ans. Yes, the Indians gave as a reason, the Indians 

killed at Yellow creek, Whetstone creek, Beech bottom 
and elsewhere. But the Indians were in fact the first ag- 
gressors, and committed the first hostilities. 
| Ques. 10th. Were not some white men killed by the In- 
| dirns, in the year 1773. 4 





















| * This was on the 17th of April, 1797. 
a [x] 
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Ans. Yes, John Martin and two of his men were kil 
or Hockhocking, about one year before Dunmore’s arf 
went out, and his canoe was pfundered of above Lohr: 
worth of goods. ul f 

L lived on the river Ohio, and near the mouth of Yell™: 
creck, from the year 1770, until the Indians were, kil) A 
at Yellow creek, and several years after, I was presih 
when the Indians were killed, and also present at & 
treaty in September or October, 1774, near Chilicothe#! 
the Scioto ; and certify that the foregoing statements) 
facts are true to the best of my recollection. “ah 

Signed, BENJAMIN TOMLINSON} 

Cumberland, April 17, 1797. * 
q 

We now present the reader With the testimony of Deh 
Wheelar, aman equally respectable, but now dead—ifi 
also in the same way of question and answer. i 

Quest. ist. Do you know or recollect to have hearci 


the murder of John Martin and other Indian traders, & 
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the Hockhocking, in 1773 ? i 
Ans. I recollect’ that John Martin and Guy Meig 
were killed by the Indians in 1773, the former I persift 
ally knew, the latter F was acquainted with, but thou) 
they had been killen at the mouth of Capteening. iq 
Ques. 2nd.. Do you know, or have you heardi 
iwo men that were killed, and one that was wounded if 
trading Canoe, belonging to Mr. Butler, of Pittsburg, 
or near the mouth of Little Beaver, by the Indians, :@ 
did you hear that the Canoe was plundered ? 
Ans. T heard’ an acquaintance say he was well acquale 
ted with one of the men that was wounded in Butler’s 4g 
noc, but whether it was plundered or not I cannot sayy 
The 3rd question not being answered is omitted. | 
Ques. 4th. Was there not a bustle before or about 
time Butler’s men were killed—an express sent by Mj 
Connolly, the commandant at Pittsburg, warning the § 
habitants to be on their guard, that the Indians were} 
bout to strike ; and had not this express a written messi 
or circular letter ? 
Ans. There was acircular letter sent to the inhabita§ 


of Redstone old Fort, by Maj. Connolly, for the purp' 
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@varning them to be on their guard, but whether before 
@ifter Butler’s Canoe was robved I cannot tell. 

@aes. 5th. Were there not about this time, to wit: alittle 
Ppre'any Indians were killed, a general panic and un- 
By apprehensions among the people on the Ohio and its 
Winity, fearing daily a stroke from the Indians, and 
‘Bre not the people fying in all directions to forts, &c. ? 
ins. ‘To this question I can answer from experience, 
i> Doctor lived at this time about 4 or 5 miles West of 
 Monongahela,) and assert that it. was the case. 

Blues. 6th. Do you apprehend that when Capt. Cresap 
Wit down the Ohio, in 1774, it was to fight Indians or 

prove lands 2 

‘Ans. I can in justice say, it was to improve lands. 

I Ques. 7th. Was Capt. Cresap, or any of the Cresaps 
Yellow Creek when the Indians were killed at that 

ice, and where was he 2 
Ans. At the time the Indians were killed on Yellow 
eek, Capt. Cresap was at Wheeling. Greathous killed 

ian’s sister at Yellow Creek. 

@Qucs. Sth. Do you apprehend that if Capt. Cresap had 
i heard of Connolly’s message, of the murder commit- 
lin Butler’s Canoe, nor seen, nor heard of any thing 
stile in the Indians, that he would ever have attacked 
ifm 2 
WAns. It was evident Capt. Cresap was much interested 
#that timein improving lands for himself, therefore, it 
mnot in reason be thought, he would, to his injury, have 
couraged an Indian war, to the hinderance of that bu- 
iess and to his loss; but being well assured of the hos- 
yeUisposition of the Indians, be like a man of spirit and 
Hsolution armed himsif and others against their attacks. 

Ques. 9th. Omitted, as it isamplied and answered a- 
HV.e. 

Ques. 10th. Was Capt. Cresap aman infamous for his 
fany Indian murders—when, where, and who were ihe 
idians killed by him before the year 1774 2 
fAns. I was closely acquainted with Capt. Cresap, at 
e time he was’ over the Monongahela River, and with 
uth assert, that he killed no Indian before the year 
74. Buta little before McDonald’s campaign, Capt, 
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Crcsap wenton a scout. with afew men to the frontier, aif 
which time he killed and scalped an Indian man, he hat) 
alsoa man named Masterson wounded in the groin, in thijy 
engagement. i 
Ques. 11th. If Capt. Cresap, had no reasou to appresi 
hend an attack from the Indians why did he leave hij 
lands and business and ascend the Olne 20 or 30 miles 0} 
the nearest place of safety, i..e. Wheeling, when he hat} 
at the same tiie 8 or 10 men hired at $6 50 per monthil 
and their loss of time must have been to him a serious in} 
jury- -say what you think and believe of this ? | 
Ans. Capt. Cresap frequented my house, alias cabbin} 
on his way out and return from the frontier, and I remem 
ber his observing, the great disappointment and injury h 
had sustained from the ‘hestile disposition of the Indiarg) 
at thattime, as it prevented his improving the lands lj 
had taken up. 7 
Ques. 12th. How do Indians begin their war? willl 
Proclamations or with scalping knives ? | 
Ans. It has been unhappily experienced, that Indiary) 
have no honor nor regular form svith white inhabitant | 
before going to war their first proclamation is gan, tom]! 
hewk and knrfe. : a 
With respect to this certificate of Doct. Wheelars it 9 
proper to remark, that the interrogatories were sent) 
hin ina letter, that he himself set down the answers, at| 
sent them back also ina letter, so that what he says ise} 
tirely his own, neither myself nor any other friend | 
capt. Cresap being present, and this accounts for the ¢} 
fect as to date—his envelope being mistaid. 
We now thirdly, add the testimony of gen. Minor.) 
I do hereby certify that L was intimately and partic; 
larly acquainted with the late capt. Michael Cresap, 
well before as after the Indian War of 1774 called Du 
more’s war, that from that-intimaey, I not only belies 
but am well assured that the object of his journey to { 
Ohio, in the spring of the year 1774 was not to fight Ii 
dans. | 
Phat after the rencounter or skirmish that took plaij 
between capt. Cresap and some Indians, onthe Ohio nce 
Gyaye creek, (this is Dr. Doddridg’s, Capteening batt) 
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Mind Doct. Wheclar alludes to the same battie, when he 
Miays capt. Cresap killed an Indian man, and had one man 
§vounded.) I was-frequently in his company, and always 
Ivhen the subject of that fight was introduced, heard him 
Bsay. that ne man dared to charge him with making an 
Hanjust or improper attack upon Indians. ‘And that while 
fhe the said Cresap was on the Qhio, he received a mes- 
isage from maj. Connolly commandant at Pittsburgh, 
Mr. Alexander M’Kee, and I belcive col. Chroghan, giv- 
fing him (Cresap) netice that he must be on his guard, that 
ithe Indians were about to strike, and manifested a very 
hostile diposition. 
I further certify (hat from my long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with capt. Cresap, I believe, and am certain 
dthathe ought not, nor could not with justice and proprie- 
ty be deemed a man infamous for murdering Indians, nor 
Min any other point of view. He was it is true.a good sol- 
idier and report says (which E:believe) that he shot an In- 
dian with a pistol while be (the Indian) was attempt- 
ing to scalp a Mr. Welder that the Indian had killed at 
Old Town many years before Dunmore’s war, and while 
| Cresap was a youth. 
.. Given under my hand this 24th September, 1800. 
. Signed, JOHN MINOR, B. G. 
| of Militia. 
.. Witness. Evan ‘Gwynn, Justice of the peace for Alle- 
| .gany county. 
To which certificate, gen. Minor .adds, that he recol- 
ects to have heard capt. Cresap speak with pointed dis- 
approbation of the Indian massacree at Yellow creek. 
Ihave all these origina) certificates by me, which any 
| Sceptical reacer is at liberty to consult. 
But now to conclude the whole, if I may be permitted 
_to add my own testimony, I say that from my intimate 
personal acquaintance with capt. Cresap, and the most 
minute circumstance in his public life, all of which I have 
faitifully detailed in the preceding memoir, that I am as ab- 
solutely certain that he had no more concern either directly 
or indirectly in the murder of Logan’s relations, than hehad 
in stabbing Julius Cesar, or cutting off Pompey’s head. 
And that there is no more reason to stigmatize him as a 
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| 
detestable Indian murderer, than Hancock, Adams, Wash- iv 
ington and Jefferson as Rebels and Trainees: neither is | | 
there any more justice in saddling him with all the car 
nage, blood and awful consequences of Dunmore’s war jie 
thai to charge Doct. Doddridge with setting fire to the iw 
theatre in Richmond: and bury the Governor of Virgi- ir 
nia. al 
I have however in reserve an anecdote, which indeed at |i 
ny this late period may be considered rather a work’ of su- | 
ae pererogation, yet as itis directly in point as to the Logan ti 
speec h, and bas not yet been told, 1 think it best the reas jn 
ith der should have it. Wh 
ie Some ten or twelve years ago, ima‘litile journey [took | 
A to tue west, I called and tarried:aday at Wheeling, and) i 
lodged with my old friend col. Zane, after dinner we tool. ii 
a walk into town, and stepped into-a tavern, where seve- } 
ral gentlemen: were just’ finishing: their. dinners, we sat | 
down and the conversation soon tarned upon Mr. Jeffer- | 
sons Notes;when a gentleman from New York of the name, | 
if T recollect right, of Miller said he must continue to think}, i 
4 that what Mr. Jefferson had said repecting Cresap’s = || 
| ling Legan’s family was certainly true. 
oe i replied, sir, J thought Mr. Martin had put that quese | 
tion to rest—he said no*sir, I have seen Mr. Martin’s} 
a piece, and he has not satisfied my mind. I then said if} 
a 0 sir, 1am happy te have it.in‘my power to satisfy you, || 
i now upon the spot, he seemed pleased with this, and “| 
. served that he shouldbe glad=to get at the truth. 
= | I then addressed myselfto col. Zane, and said I think | 
| colonel, you know-something about this business? he re: | 
plied yes E do.-£ was here at Wheeling at the time Lo- || 
gan’s relations were-killed on Yellow ereek: and capt. 
ih) Cresap was here also with=me. 
I then addressed col. Chaplaine; atid said’ it is proba-| 
| ble you also know something of this business, colonel?) 
he replied, yes, I know very well for I was here, and| 
i know that capt. Cresap was ‘also here. 
1 then turned to Mr. Muller and said, are you now sa. 
tisfied, sir2—he replied yes, and gratified, and glad to get) 
.at the real truth—and J think I then requested him upen. 
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ill proper occasions te State the fact as he now knew it, 
evhich I believe he promised to co. 

} if then truth is not falsehood and facts are not lies, it 
nust be evident from the plain and incontrovertible state- 
pnent I have laid: before the public of the life of capt. Cre- 
hap. that none of the many malicious and reiterated char- 
ozes against him have any founéation in fact; —I can ie 
stherefore, and do, confit lently appeal to the wor Id, and ask 
‘in the name of candour, justice, mercy and-truth, to what 
sparticular period, to what circumstance, to what public 
ior private act—in the life of capt. Cresap, can we point 
jour finger, and say, ‘* Here is the murdurer of Logan’s 
family, or here is the infamous murderer of Indians, or 
yhere is the man that was the primary and first moving 
cause of Dunmore’s war, or in any way the cause of that 
bwar.”? ; 





















-FINIS. 


i-P If there is any error:in. the foregoing-narrative it 1d 
iin the chronology ; the author has lost or ‘mislaid some r 
important papers, and consequently has in some instances 
‘supplied the defect from memory, but think, he is even 
substantially correct in this also, and especially-as in.one 
Anstance he has tested his accuracy by a record. | 
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As the Author of the foregoing sketch had nothing in | 
view but to rescue from public odium and infamy the #! 
name of and character ef a friend,—he therefore turned |i 
his attention wholly and only to some remarks made by |- 
Mr. Jefferson, in his celebrated notes on Virginia, and to |! 
Dr. Doddridge’s chapter on Dunmore’s war. A 
The residue of the Doctor’s book escaped his notice and | 
attention, until his manuscript went to the press. But |i 
being now relieved from that intense application indispen- |i 
sable in the prosecution of his work, and other multifavi- |: 
4 ous concerns, he has leisurely and attentively travelled || 
ae through the Doctor’s book, and must say, he is sorry to | 
Ht find so many things in that book that merits animadver- | 
| sion. | 
ta In page 101, the Docter says, that “those atrocious 
murders of the peaceable and inoffensive Indians at Caplina 
) and Yellow creek, brought on the war of lord Dunmore tm | 
2 the spring uf the year 1774.” Very good! but he forgets 
1 ae to tell us, that two or three days before this atrocious 
murder at Yellow creek, and several days before his as- |) 
sumed fact of the atrocious murder at Captina, these In- || 
dians or some other Indians, (and to retort his own lan- } 
guage) were guilty of theatrocious murder of twoor three } 
men in Mr, Butler’s canoe, near the mouth of little Bea-| 
ver, almost in the neighbourhood of Yellow creek, and no | 
doubt was the cause of that strong excitement and irrita-|] 
tion that eventuated in the massacree at that place. But) 
let us hear what the Doctor says himself, respecting these | 
peaceable and inoffensive Indians—page 117—he tells us. || 
“that the Indian mode of warefare was an indiscriminate |) 
slaughter of all ages and both sexes.” | 
Again, page 125, but marked in his book 132, he says, |7 
“his uncle Leter’s hunting camp was so judiciously and art- 
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ally selected, that unless by the report of his gun, or the 
ound of his axe, it would have been by mere accident if an 
Yndian had discovered his concealment,” ie 
* So then it seems his uncle was a little suspicious of 
Nhese peaceable fellows—and if the Doctor is correct in 
/vhat he immediately adds, his uncle certainly acted wise- 
'y ; for in the same page he (the Doctor) says—* the hun- 
Vers were often surprised and killed in their camps.” 
' Put that the reader may more clearly see what peace- 
able fellows these Indians are, or then were, we will pre- 
Ysent him witha few more extracts from the Doctor’s book 
)—page 133, under the title of the wedding, in portraying. 
ithe simplicity and rustic manners of that period—he says 
vamong other things—* that it was a custom for some of 
ithe company to take black betty, i. e. the whiskey bottle 
ne their hands and say, here’s health to the groom, not 
forgetting myself, and here’s to the bride thumping luck 
cand big children, this (continues the Doctor) so far from 
being taken amiss was considered an expression of a ve- 7 
“ry proper and friedly wish, for big children, especially ro 
sons were of great-importance as we were few in number, ¢ 
and engaged in perpetual hostility with the Indians—-the 
end of which no one could foresee.” See - 
Again in page 139, he says, * that the early settlers on 
the frontiers of this country were like Arabs of the deserts 
of Africa at least in two respects every man was a sol- | 
dier, and from early in the spring till Jate in the fall, : 
was almost continually in arms, their work (he says) | 
was carried on by parties each of whom had ‘his rifle 
and every thing belonging to his war dress, these 
were deposited in some central place ‘in the field— 
a centinel was stationed on the outside of the ience, 
so thaton the least alarm, the whole company repaired to 
their arms, and were ready for the combat in a moment. 
Now from my own knowledge of the state of things.in 
the western country at the period alluded toby the Doctor, 
I can add my testimony that the statement he has made 
is-tolerably correct, yet candour compels me to say that 
the shades he has drawn are rather too dark, because it 
is not exactly true-that the first settlers were engaged in 
perpetual hostility, if so Dunmore’s war of 1774 could 








have had nooriginand *must have been nothing more than 
a continuation: of pre-existing hostility, and could be in 
no other way distinguishable from the preceding time 
than by the increase of forces on each side and the fury 
of the combatants, and the fact J believe is that there was 
some short periods of precarious peace or suspension of 
hostilities although the people never thought themselves 
secure from attacks from the savages. 

But admitting the dark picture the Doctor has given 
us, of the savage nature and conduct of the Indians to be 
correct, Lask, what we are to do with his bright side, he 
calls them *‘a.peaceable and inoffensive people,” and proves 
it by declaring that their mode of warfare was an indis- 
criminate slaughter of all ages, and both sexes, that they 
frequently killed the hunters in their camp’s, and that they 
were engaged in perpetual liostility with the early settlers 
on the frontier. 

Now if this is the character of peaceable inoffensive 
people, I for one, should beg to be excused from resj- 
ding in their neighborhood. 

But it seems when the Doctor is disposed to abuse white 
people—capt. Cresap especially} he lays.a white ground 
for his profile in the character of the Indians; that the 
reader may trace more accurately the black lines of his 
picture. ) 

And visa versa, when he wishes to puff and trumpet 
the fame, and delineate the sufferings of the early settlers 
on the frontiers; why then to be sure the Indians are dread- 
ful fellows, ferocious savages, murdering indiscriminately 
old and young, male and female, killing the, hunters in 
their camps, and granting the people.no respite, no peace 
—but war, war, unceasing hostility, 


*Page 225,the Doctor says the western settlers had peace 
from 1764 to 1774. 
>t Others that are really guilty and certainly deserve the 
severest censure, as for instance, the murderers of Old Corn- 
stalk and his son, and the Moravian Indians—hejust brush- 
es with a feather. 
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Bat I thank God, that however just and accurate the 
Doct. pencil may be in delineating those gloomy days of 
wars and blood, [ trust the scene has changed, and is ra- 
pidly changing into circumstances vastly more congenial 


‘to the feelings and wishes of all who love peace, and 


whose bosoms swell with an ardent aud pure desire to see 
our Aceldema—our world of blood, changed, revolution- 
ized, aud converted into a world of peace and love, of 
harmony and universal good will among men. 

And that the time is come, or near at hand, when the 
savage yell and war hoop of an Indian shall no more be 
heard (to the terror of the helpless female and feeble infant) 
echoing through our hills. But on the contrary, white 
men, red men, and black men, shall sweetly unite in har- 
monious anthems of praise and loud hallelujahs to God 
and the Lamb—when our American wilderness and soli- 
tary places shall be glad, and our desert as far as the Pa- 
cific Ocean shall blossom as the rose. 

But to return to the Doctor—t think it probable he 
will attempt to escape from the nook into which he has 
so unguardedly wedged himself in some way or other— 
but we will save him’the trouble by anticipating and ex- 
amining every hole and path through which he may at- 
tempt fo escape. 

In the first place, if he says the description he has gi- 


ven us of the ferocious and savage nature of Indians hasge@® 


reference to a period, antecedent to Dunmore’e war—we 
meet him with his own words, who tells us that the set- 
tlement between the Monongahela and the Laurel Ridge 


‘commenced in the year 1772, and that in the succeeding 


‘-year they reached as far asthe Ohio River, (I think how- 





ever it was one year sooner) but be this as it may, these 
settlements were anterior to Dunmore’s war, and that he 
refers to the period of the first settlement of the couutry, 
he tells us himself, for he says, the early settlers were in 
a state of perpetual hostility or almost always at war 
with the Indians. 

But only let us suppose that his meaning is, that those 
Indians who were killed at Yellow Creek and Captina 
were peaceable and inoffensive. ° Now supposing this to 
be his meaning, we answer, that although these Indians, 
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| at this particular period, at Yellow Creek, might have 

| had no hostile intentions, yet itis absolutely certain, as [, 
have already remarked, that only a day or two before! 
this affair, .these Indians, or some of this party, or 
some other Indians, had killed two or tates white men: 4 
in Butler’s Canoe, near Yellow Creek 3 and moreover; |, 
that Capt. Cresap, on whom the Doctor seems anxious, 
to throw the whole weight of Dunmore’s war, had no 
more concern in that business than Dect. Doddridge him-|, 
self, nor was he by many miles as near the scene of ac} 
tion as his reverence. 

Again, that Cresap may by no means escape the bitter- 
ness of the Doctor’s pen, lie has coupled ‘unfairly, unjuste' 
ly, and I may add contrary to all rules of propriety and 

candour in a historian, two things ; different in their na-| 
ture, and at a distance.as to tine, place, and circumstane|, 
ces. | 

The atrocious murder he says of the peaceable, inoffen-!, 
sive Indians at Yellow creek and Captina, brought on the} 
war of lord Dunmore in the spring of the year 1774, h: 

Now, as I have already set this affairat Captina before 
the reader tn the clearest light,.and proved that so far 
from being an atrocious murder, it was a regular battle,» 
in which both parties were engaged and one man at least} 
5 i) killed or wounded on each side—and that it was several), 
be daysafter the affair at Yellow creek and many miles dis-, ) 

~~ tant from it; hence I suppose it is needless to add < any, 
thing here, to repel this deadly blow aimed at the fair 
fame of capt. Cresap. 

But as our extreme anxiety to rescue from unmerited| 
odium the character of a deceased friend, has ‘led us to} 

handle the Doctor a little roughly, we will with great] 
) pleasure eke out for him the best apology we can devise, 
or that presents itself to our view—and this too from him- |) i 
| self- to wit: i 
| In the second page of his address to his readers he says, | 
*‘'That the history of our Indian wars, (his own history) ) 
is in every respect quite imperfect,-and that. the very ii-| 
mitted range of the war he had in view in this work is not | 
fully accomplished, and in his next page, he adds, that they 
ai whole amount of his present memorials of this widely 
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| ftended warfare, consists of merely detached narratives 
i f-and these for the most part badly written, in many In- 
}#ances destitute of historical precision 5”? (and no doubt 
Phronological also.) 


|) And in the second page of his preface, lie holds the same 
)enguage, and says, ** the want of printed documents was 
pot the only difficulty he had to contend with, that when 
2 travelled beyond the bounds of his own memory,??— 
Si hich I presume was no great. journey) “he found it ex- 
temely difficult to procure information from the living 
Which he wished to relate.” 
) Now I suppose iflanguage has any meaning, the natu- 
al inference from all this, is that the Doctor had at best 
#at an imperfect, partial and superficial acquaintance with 
Whe facts, or assumed facts stated in his history, and there- 
re Without any reflectionupon his veracity as an histo- 
Jian, we may presume he his been led into numberless er- 
ors, mistakes and even contradictions, from the incor- 
pect, partial and mutilated testimony of incompetent and 
snorant witness, and if so his errors are rather to be at- 
Pributed to improper credulity than malevolence, and to ay 
Hegligence in not cautiously collating and examining his | 
pnaterials. But we must be permitted to remark, howev- 
yr, that after admitting the foregoing as some apology for 
Birors and mistakes in a historian—yet it does not follow, 
That any man is justifiable in recording as facts, and 
Handing them down to posterity as such—any matter or 
Phing doubtfull in their nature and uncertain as to their th 
pruth in his own mind—and more especially when those 
el facts and circumstances have a direct tendency 
to consign to perpetual infamy the character of a respect- 
Jable fellow citizen. 
As to any recollection the Doctor himself could pretend 
ito have as to any matter or thing beyond.the bounds of 
jhis father’s cornfield, at the period he so emphatically al- 
iludes to, to wit: 1772, 73, and 74, it must certainly be 
ivery limited and imperfect, for he was then very young. 
Therefore, when his own knowledge with all its strength 
is combined with the information he received from others 
i—as to the truth and certainty of the facts he records, it 
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will only amount at last to mere conjecture, which the | 
reader is at liberty to think of as he pleases. | 

And as it was impossible that any man could write a - 
correct history from the materials in the Doctor’s hands, ) 
he has therefore only left undone what no man‘could poss | 
sibly do. e| 
June 5, 1826. 









































CONCLUSION. 
In bidding an adieu to, my opponents, I would take} 
the liberty to observe, that I am at peace with them, and | 
all mankind, and therefore extremely regret, that} 
what I conceived to be indispensable duty, and indeed im- | 
perious necessity over which &n accordance with my fee- | 
lings, I scarcely can say I had controul—I have been ur- } 
ged and propelled, to, launch into a field quite new to me, | 
discordant to my wishes and in good degree, varient from} 
my habits and the general course of my pursuits, 
If therefore in pursuing with a steady eye the main ob-} 
ject I had in view, namely, rescuing from undeserved th- | 
famy the character ofa friend, and the reputation of a. 
respectable family, identified inevitably, and involved) 
unavoidably in the attempted stigma, upon the character} 
of one of the most brilliant and conspicuous characters of | 
the name. 1 
If, Esay, in pursuing this object,necessity has compelled ' 

| me to name some very respectable gentlemen, I hope’ 
those gentlemen, and all the world will see, that it was| 
; impossible to avoid it, for I can, and do assure those gen-=) 
, tleman, that if any method could possibly have been} 
thought of, or devised to defend the character of capt} 
Cresap, and @t the same time cover them with the mantle| 
of love, it should have been done—but as this was not pos-| 
sible—I must therefore entreat those gentlemen to accept; 
as an apology, for any tart expressions, or apparent un-| 
friendly remarks, they may discover iy my work, my ex-| 
treme anxiety to obliterate from the minds of my fellow} 
c tizens, those prejudices, and premature, prejudged, and 
erronious opinions, they must from what they have seen) 
| 






| 


())od heard, have imbibed respecting the character of the 
sani defend. — , 
9 More especially the venerable age of our honorable ex- 
) President, certainly merits respect, & 1 can and do assure, 
 Snat gentleman, that it would be more congenial with my 
4 e ° ° ° ’ 
\}elings to offer him a cordial or something to exhilerate, 
))ather than depress, the spirit or wound the feelings, of an 
ld man, with whom my own feelings, even in the ab- 
‘Sence of better motives would teach me to sympathize. 
) Finally—as it is possible that under a momentary im- 
Hulse, I may have been led beyond the bounds of cool and 
lispassionate argument, if so, I beg those gentlemens 
yardon, and hope they will attribute it to the right mo- 
‘live, namely, an ardent wish to do the same thing that 
hey themselves if placed in my circumstances, would 
certainly have done, i. e. to rescue from infamy the char- 
acter of a highly esteemed friend. , 

May you gentlemen, notwithstanding all you have 
Wsaid and written against capt. Cresap, and all I have writ- 
Mten in refutation of those charges, enjoy felicity and 
Shappiness in the present world, and unceasing pleasure 


Band joy unspeakable in the world tocome. 
THE AUTHOR. 
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June 5, 1826. 


* 
of 
| The Author thinks it proper to inform the public and especially the 
S friends of Dr. Doddridge, that notwithstanding the unjust attack of the 
) Doctor, upon the character of his deceased friend, capt. Cresap, and his 
© determination to refute those charges, yet being anxious to treat him 
© personally with all possible candour, he- addressed to him a letter, 
) written as early as May last,but utterly at a loss where to direct the letter, 
| (as he understood the Doctor had removed to the state of Ohio, and he 
knew not to what place,) consequently the letter was never sent ; and 
F asthe Doctor is now dead, the opportunity is lost of giving him any no- 
} tice of his intention, 
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ERRATA: 


In the 2d page of the Introduction, iine 5th, be 
Page 15, line 11th from the bottom, for merely, read mere, 
Samie page, last line, for their read these. 
Page 14, line the 14th, for Auncaffed, read hand-cuffed. 
Same page, line 1414 from the bottom, for enwele 
Page 15, line the Sih, for government, read governments. 

Same page, line the 15th, for ezehteenth, read nineteenth, 

Psge 18 last line, for war, read roar. 

do 19, line 9th from the bottom, for reward, read record, 

do, 21,line 16'h, between the words company & by, add commanded. 

do, 23, last line, for /ost read cost. 

do 24, line the 12th, for melevolence, read malevolence. 

do 25, line 16th from the bottom, for proves, read proved, 

do. 26, line 9ih, for sentina, read sentine/, 

do. do. line Lith, for pappened, read happened. 

do. do, line 11th from the bottom, for vindicate, read irritate. 

do 27, line the Ist, for recollect, read recollected, 

do. 29, line the 19th, for places read placed, 

do 30, line 5th, for statue, read stature. 

do. 31, line-2d from the bottom, for estimated, read estimable. 

do. 33 line 18th from the bottom, for more, read most. 

co. 34, line 16th, at the beginning of the 24 paragraph, leave out the 
word the. 

do. 37, ine the 4th from the bottom for untre, read untrue, 

do. 38, line 11th from the bottom, for moth, read mouth. 

do 43, chap, iv. line the Ist, for shore, read skort. 

do 4/, line $4 from the bottom, for daties, read batiles. 

do. 52, tine 11th from the bottom, for Prestone, read Redstone. 

do. 65 line 41h, for er, read at. 

do, 69, line 13th and 14th, for izstruction read instructions. 

do. 71, \ine 16:b, for compiling, read comparing. 

do. 76, ‘ine 6th from the bottom, for this, read fis. 


gin the paragraph with ; 


ped, read enveloped, 
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do. 82, the most of the three last lines are incorrect, instead of the In- } 


cians killed on Hocking in 1773, (and) again, the Indians killed } 


in Butler’s canoe, it ought to read, the white men killed by the 


Indians on Hocking in 1775, and the two men killed by the Ins 


Gians in Butler’s canoe about the first of May, 1774, 
do, 92, lise the 17th from the bottom, for dechnes read delivers. 
do, 97, line the 10th, for serene, read solemn. 
do. 102, line 20th, after the word conceived, add necessary. 
do, 105, last line, for deformation, read defamation. 
do. 94, line 8th, after captain, add Cresap, 


Nore.—TI deem it proper to state, that I was not held responsible, by 


the Author ofthe oregoing pages, for any inaccuracies which might oc< | 
cur in the course of the publication of the same,and he himself residing | 


some distance from Cumberland, was unable to attend personally to 
the reading of the proof sheets, 


J. M. BUCHANAN, Printer. 
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